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LA BELLE ETOILE. 
By: BEVIS CANE. 


I. 


‘HE whole city lay silent under a huge hush of snow. For 
ten hours it had fallen in a swift, hard powder, most intent 
on business, and as a consequence the deepest wrinkles of 
life were penetrated and its innumerable arteries blocked 
as effectually as mine-tunnels when the wind-hatch 
caves in. The first cold pioneer grains came down 
about six in the morning, and, finding flinty surface to repose 
on, sounded winter’s voiceless reveille for the awakening of their 
drowsy brethren above ; and presently the white tents were struck, 
and the whole sky seemed moving downwards. All day the vast 
army was gathering below, and when at last about four in the 
afternoon its final stragglers dropped in, the domed and spired 
city was bonneted with sugared smoothness from hem to hem 
like a wedding cake for the gods. Then it was curious to con- 
trast the subdual of the besieged streets with their relentless 
activity of yesterday. It was curious to see a great cabbage-loaded 
waggon, sans horse and carter, standing deserted at the very 
mouth of the Strand, and to watch two-legged commerce struggling 
over the pavements intent only on its footing, and wary of glass 
basement lights and the iron: caps of coal-shoots. Down below, 
where the black blade of the river pierced the snowy crescents 
of Waterloo Bridge, a belated gull, mewling pitifully in utter 
forlornness, lost in dreary wonder at the outcome of his inland 
venturing, was slowly wheeling hither and thither in wide arcs ; 
and, as the spectre darkness of the stoled evening gathered round 
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him, his voice came out of it in distant reedy wails, or broke 
suddenly with a thin scream at one’s very ear, as he flashed past 
like a great ghost-moth in the gleam of the lamps. 

All day, however, was traffic not wholly suspended, and deter_ 
mined drivers were to be found in plenty to goad poor beasts 
along weary miles of streets; and, as the white fall ceased, and 
the leaden sky ran into wisps of silver, these increased in 
number, until a muffled caricature of everyday liveliness was 
steaming and struggling onwards. 

But such as ventured abroad on this treacherous turn of fortune 
soon had cause to repent them of their rashness, for scarce were 
the wings of evening spread over the city than some malignant 
fate set them abeating sternly, and a wind swept the streets such 
as, charging over long beds of snow, bit into the lungs with teeth 
as sharp as those of a North-American blizzard. Nor would the 
horrors of winter forego a single voice from their triumph, and 
when the blast was at its fiercest down came the white cloud once 
more, wild for a mad wreathing dance over chimney and house-top, 
demoniac as that of witches on the Brocken. 

As a gust more furious than its fellows swept down the Strand, 
flushing its side-alleys like a wave of water, the door of a private 
house in Norfolk Street banged to, and a woman ran out into 
the storm. The wind caught her long fur boa, and writhed it 
aloft like a wisp of cotton ; but despite its lashing across her eyes, 
so as to blind her for some moments, she sped at a round pece 
over the heavily-piled asphalt, with set teeth and thighs strung 
to tense action, little caring apparently whither her lost fate drove 
her. It took her in the first vigour of madness riverwards, not 
that she had in her mind any immediate thought of suicide, for 
present fury absorbed subtler and more corroding passions; but 
_ an instinct for the quieter passages of London life drew her, dizzy 
with rage of accumulated miseries, to the large freedom of the 
Embankment, where a smell of river-water sometimes came up 
to remind one of happy days spent on its surface fifty miles 
nearer the source, or even to suggest the freer memory of the sea. 

And here in truth she found the loneliness desired of her 
tortured brain, for the icy flaw had swept the broad subway clean 
of all traffic; so that presently, in that vast picture of snow and 
striding bridges and dim gigantic buildings, the one dark little 
figure speeding onwards was the solitary sign of active life to be 
seen of chance gazers above. 

She ran at the outset, braced to determination by her passion ; 
but very shortly the push of laden wind at her skirts brought 
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her to a walk that seemed little better than a crawl from the 
pace that had induced her to it. Then, with the slowing of her 
footsteps, came the more regular pulse of mind that betokens 
reason, and she paused all of a sudden and threw up her arms 
with a shrill cry, such as the racing hare vents when he first 
feels the shot in his flank. 

She was standing at the foot of Cleopatra’s Needle, and her face 
was upturned to its cruel surface, whereon could be read—picked 
out now with tracing of white, as if the finger that once wrote 
upon the wall had been busy with them—the savage hieroglyphics 
that speak: of the remorseless despotism of man. The snow 
made a crisp thatch of the short gold-ochre gleaming curls over 
her forehead, shadowing her eyes with a blur of chalky blue; 
but the Heaven from which the latter had borrowed their tint 
had never lent them the look that was in them now. 

Suddenly she dropped her arms with a curious thin little laugh. 

“La Belle Etoile,” she said aloud; “it is not good to starve ; 
there is only one course open to you.” 

Even as she spoke a man appeared, coming towards her out of 
the drifting obscurity. A great fur-collared coat wrapped him up 
to the eyes, and all his face visible was set into stiff puckers with 
anguish of the blast ; but at sight of the standing woman it relaxed 
and came out of its shell a little, like that of a tortoise at smell 
of Spring. 

She had her opportunity at the outset, but a strange small 
flutter beat under her stays at sight of it. 

“My dear,” he said, with a somewhat sickly smile, “have you 
lost your way ?” 

She knew what was coming next, and, despite the forced opinion 
she had formed of herself, felt a sting of great terror and shame 
enter her heart. 

“Shall I show it you?” he went on, putting out his hand 
and clasping her softly by the elbow; “my way shall be yours, 
darling.” 

The strange contact of his touch angered her in a manner she 
had not anticipated. She gave a scornful laugh, and shook it off 
without glancing at him. Not to be beaten he took a quick step 
towards her, and slid his arm firmly round her waist. At this her 
nostrils expanded, and setting her teeth witha click, she flung 
herself free and struck out with her clenched fist. Monsieur’s hat 
twirled in the air like a shot bird, and Monsieur himself, recoiling, 
stumbled and subsided—sitting upon his beautiful fur coat—into a 
snowdrift. In the meantime his assailant had taken to her legs 
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again, aud was quickly lost to view in the driving mist of 
flakes. 

But the fury that had fired up into her brain once more flickered 
low, even sooner than at first, and, as of necessity, her pace slackened 
into a walk again, a mental weariness supervened that was the first 
true foreshadowing of moral capitulation. 

She paused, and looked about her. The snow made a vastness in 
the landscape that overwhelmed her heart with such a sense of 
loneliness as she had never felt before. She had known a horror, 
like a nightmare one in dreams, of being spurned and rejected Ly 
the cold phantom of love; she had shuddered for an outlet in the 
maze of delirium, but anything so despairing as the mood this 
savage desolation now wrought in her was foreign to her knowledge 
hitherto. Yet pride, that wears the crown of thorns no seldomer than 
the cap and bells, braced her even in her misery like a tonic, and she 
set her young shoulders square and called up fainting resolution to 
support her through the worst that might come. 

“ Fool !” she thought, “to spurn the devil when he offers me food 
and charity! He, that stranger, put a protecting arm about me, and 
I rejected him for a Heaven—good God, of what! He would have 
given me hot drink and forgetfulness, and a warm white bed, and 
here—flake upon flake, to prolong the agony, it falls upon me 
monotonous and quite pitiless.” | 

She drew in her breath and stood erect for a moment, then once 
more bent her head, and, struggling onwards, addressed herself to 
the future with a look in her eyes that was not good to witness. 

“Tt has to come,” she muttered, “and the sooner I face it the 
better for Hell. There is no devil like habit.” 

On the thought she turned sharply to her right up a narrow lane 
amongst the houses known as George Court, which being as it were 

one of the many tributary streams of the flowing river of human- 
kind above, runs down from the Strand in a succession of falls or 
steps to the broader estuary of the Embankment. 

“ The frequented walks of life are for me now,” she thought; “I 
am never to know peace again.” 

Halfway up the passage, a little huddle of human figures wriggled 
oddly against the whiteness. She felt no fear (for such succumbs 
to self-contempt) and hardly any curiosity ; only an impatience was 
on her to pass all obstructions and know her fate. 

As she neared the moving group, it resolved itself into a couple of 
slum-loafers struggling with a child. The latter was a small, shabby, 
sweet-faced elf, with a tattered flap of a hat set upon his shadowy 
gold curls. The former were mere ragged sewer-rats, and quite as 
filthy. 
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“Come,” said one of the fellows, “le’go. D’you want your throttle 
strangulated, you whelp! ” 

There was a hoarse core in his throat that he kept choking up and 
swallowing again, and all the time he was tugging at something 
fastened round the child’s neck—a gold crucifix, for the wonder of 
things ! 

The girl went by silently and did not interfere. 

“ What is it to me ?” her hard face expressed. 

But she had taken only a dozen steps onward when she stopped 
dead. Womanliness was too recent in her to abdicate its prerogative 
off-hand. A flush of blood swept to her brain. She turned and ran 
at the men with a screech. 

“Let him be, you cowardly mongrels! Touch him and I'll 
bring a crowd about you such as you'll remember in your dreams.” 

She filled her lungs for a scream, and the rats scampered off. 
They had the instinct of their kind for avoidance of a furious 
termagent. 

“Come,” she said to the boy; “you shouldn’t be here. Follow 
me to where the lights are, and then go home boldly.” 

She made her way up the passage, and climbed the narrow steps. 
leading into the famous thoroughfare beyond. As she emerged upon 
its broad pavement the stern look came back to her eyes, and she 
shuddered and drew her jacket more closely about her, as if_in self- 
protection from other terrors than cold. She had forgotten the 
child, and was surprised to feel a sudden little soft hand in her- 
own. 

“Go home!” she cried hoarsely, “I told you to go home !”* 

“Not yet,” he said ; “it is not time.” 

She had glanced down in wonder, partly at the pure pallor of his 
flesh, more at the very strange vibration of his young voice. True, 
he was a long way below her, and a stratum of stormy air swept 
between their faces, his looking up and hers down. Doubtless it was 
this that gave her the odd impression of being addressed from a 
distance—a long distance—as far back as her own youth. 

She drew her disengaged hand across her eyes and tried to think. 

“Go,” she said, faintly; “ what is it you want—money ? Iam as 
poor as you.” 

“T want to stop here,” said he. 

“ With me?” 

He clutched her hand more tightly. 

“No!” she cried, peremptorily. “I am no companion for 
innocents. I have to earn food for this mouth and a bed for these 
wretched limbs.” 
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“T can beg,” he said. 

“Beg!” She gave a scornful laugh; then a look of wonder 
came into her eyes. 

“ Who gave you that cross they tried to take away ?” 

“* My father,” he said. 

“He should not have done it,” she cried hurriedly, “or at least 
should bid you hide it when you walk abroad.” 

The child nestlei his hand more firmly into hers. 

“T should not like to do that,” he said; “it is the cause of good 
actions sometimes.” 

She glanced down at him again with growing marvel. “ You 
strange, original boy,” she said; “ what is your name ?” 

He answered her question with another : “ What is yours ?” 

The girl drew herself up, and set her lips rigidly ; yet it was 
queer that now she had no thought to draw her hand away, but 
rather essayed to retain the little palm pressed to hers. 

“ Tell me,” he said. 

“T havea fancy one—La Belle Etoile. Will not that do? It was 
given me by one I loved.” 

“ And love still ? ” 

“No!” 

She spoke it with quick, harsh emphasis, and the next moment was 
aware of hot tears trickling dowa her cheeks. 

“Come with me,” he said; and without cavil or resistance she 
obeyed the impulse of the young guiding fingers. 

They passed on and paused by the great iron gates of Charing 
‘Cross Station.’ Life seemed suspended in the mighty city—the hope- 
less shopkeepers were fixing their shutters ; the theatres were empty ; 
yet still traffic on wheels kept up a confused and noiseless move- 

ment. 

Not so the drivers, however, a murmur of whose voices was in the 
air, expostulating with their own beasts, or at the contiguity of rival 
Jehus, as if in a stampede from some besieged town. Nearer, a single 
shrill, persistent boy broke the silence with a cry of “ Ek-ko, spee- 
sholl!” which being interpreted signified a special edition of the 
Echo newspaper; but otherwise the voice of the city spoke as if 
buried under bedclothes. 

“Let us stop here,” said the child; “it isan opening gullet of 
traffic and a good place.” 

“ For what ?” said his companion, 

“ For asking charity,” he said. 

She flushe<l up crimson despite the cold. 

“T have never,done it,” she said; “I could not do it.” 
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“ How ware you gding t9 earn your warm bed then ?” he asked. 

She looked away, and trembled slightly. 

“ Ah, do not sin!” he cried, pathetically. 

She stamped her foot and turned sharply on him. “Are you 
preaching ?” she cried. “I think, after all, you are nothing but a 
methodistic brat. Go home! Iam weary of you.” 

“Tam only a little child,” he said,“ but of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven—of such is your own dead baby.” 

Then, for the first time, she snatched her hand away, panting 
quick, and looking almost with terror at her small comrade. 

“ How did you know ?” shecried, hoarsely. “Are youa witch’s 
child—a changeling !” 

“Hush !” he said, “it is such a common little story that even a 
child may learn to read its signs.” 

. He came round to her other side and took her left hand. 

“You loved him ? ” 

“T loved him and trusted him,” she said, as if forced to speak. 

He lifted her hand and felt at its third finger. Moved by his sug- 
gestive action, she tore her glove off and, es what was gone, 
dashed her palm to her forehead: 

“You have taken it!” she cried. 

“ And your glove over it !”—he smiled. “ What right have you to 
a wedding ring ?”’ . 

Suddenly his childish tones took to themselves a strange, stern 
ring. 

“For years you have posed before your fellows—alie. You are 
not an honest woman, for you loved him, but did mno¢ trust him as 
you say. What! were you, too, not in your secret heart a party to 
that false ceremony of marriage you went through with him? He 
thought to deceive you, but you were not deceived, and ontraged 
God’s sacrament knowingly for the love of man. And now your 
baby is dead and you have been ill; and he is weary of you and has 
revealed himself to you and cast you off. Your last appeal for help 
he has rejected. The cupboard is empty ; no home is yours; and 
so, in the common course of things, you would consummate that which 
was begun in falsehood, and degrade yourself lower than the foul 
mongrel that solicits but of one mate, and that for no gain but 
nature’s. See—itis on your finger again.” 

She had crouched back into an angle of the iron railings, breath- 
ing quickly and gazing in terror. 

“Who are you?” she whispered ; “ how did you learn my story?” 

He held out his hand palm upwards. Slowly she slipped the 
lying ring from her finger and flung it from her into the snow. 
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Then, as she crouched again,a happy look stole over the child’s 
face, and his voice relaxed once more to its tender treble. 

“La Belle Etoile,” he said, “inasmuch as you helped me in my — 
distress, shall I not help you ?” 

He held up his hand. 

“ Hush ! do you hear in the distance the swish of that swinging 
door as it flaps to? Father, be just with this bad man, and merci- 
ful, Father, if it may be.” 

II. 

THE swing door rocked lingeringly to behind Mr. Assistant-Secretary 
Michael Gask, of a great government office in Whitehall, when, his 
routine of work completed, he stepped out into the snow, as if it 
waved him a farewell for the last time, being grieved to see the final 
exit of so efficient a public servant. Mr. Gask’s immediate principal, 
the permanent secretary, had shut down all troublesome petty affairs 
of state under the lid of his inkpot a good two hours before, and 
gone home to his mutton—or what poor substitute for it he could 
afford on a meagre salary of £2,000 or so a year—but Mr. Gask him- 
self, whose dignity fell short of the other’s by some 800 annual 
pounds, was habitually constrained thereby to postpone his own exit 
till he had tested every knot Mr. Permanent Secretary had tied in 
the day’s mile or so (divided and sub-divided) of red tape, and tried 
their strength with his official teeth, which were very sharp and 
strong if not pretty to look at. Mr. Gask and his chief, however, 
were on excellent terms, being, indeed, long fellow-workers in other 
walks of life than the crooked ones of State, and in the matter of 
business conveniences were, to use a sharper’s term, accustomed to 
“play into one another’s hands.” Thus Mr. Assistant-Secretary 
found a positive pleasure in loitering after strict office hours to 
articulate dry skeletons of formalities, the bones of which his princi- 
pal had been engaged in sorting during the day, and if the public 
did not gain in point of purse through wasted gas thereby, at least it 
enjoyed a moral illumination which was very brilliant and touch- 
ing. 

Personally Mr. Gask was not handsome to look at; and in this 
he had the disadvantage of Mr. Permanent Secretary, who, at least 
so far as outward gifts were concerned, was quite a model of a 
high government official—tall, grave, thin, and well-proportioned, 
and inclining to baldness about the temples. But Mr. Gask was 
a humourist, and what is your humourist if handsome and cleanly 
built. He would be as completely out of touch with his character 
as a jockey with a “bow-window.” People would not laugh at 
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his sallies at all, but would curve the lip of contempt at him 
for making such an exhibition of himself. 

And Mr. Gask was fortunate in looking his part. He was a 
short, muscular, wedge-featured man with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, such as characterises consumptive celibates, and a dry 
face that fell into habitual creases of expression like a Gibus’ hat. 
His eyes were squeezed up between hard lines of lid till they 
seemed mere black sparkles, and this in spite of the baldness of 
the brows above, which suggested nothing so much as faint smears 
of iron-mould. His voice was nasal, his speech rapid, his hands 
were hard-palmed and sharp-knuckled, his cheek-bones prominent 
and tinged commonly with an hectic flush. When he spoke, some- 
thing went up and down in his temples, as if his jaw-bone had 
fangs that moved there, and his clothes always looked like other 
people’s misfits. Such was Mr. Gask as he left his offico in 
Whitehall that snowy night, and so had he been since boyhood. 

Humour was the pulse of his life. His official Fidus Achates, 
the permanent secretary, loved him for it and traded upon him 
for it, being himself deficient in the original faculty. But he 
could appreciate what he lackeil, and find a very intense pleasure 
in taking advantage of the outcome of practical jokes, if not levelled 
against himself. Undoubtedly he was suitably placed as to his 
official position, and undoubtedly he was fortunate in his lieu- 
tenant. 

The opportunities afforded the two of indulging their whim- 
sicalities at the expense of the public were numerous, as anyone 
who has studied the pros and cons of circumlocution may well 
imagine; yet it was in their private characters that they most 
luminously shone. Ex-officially it was whispered that they had 


‘once delayed the despatch of a reprieve by the cleverest artifices, 


until he whom it affected had ceased to need it; but this was 
nothing to their display of esprit present in the face of social 
stumbling-blocks to morality. Not that Mr. Permanent Secretary 
ever permitted his subordinate to take such advantage of the 
understanding existing between them as to give him, as it were, 
a power of blackmail over his chief. Far from it; he cried on 
Mr. Gask like a hound in pursuit of their mutual game; he stood 
by smiling while the quarry was being pulled down, but the 
brush once secured, he expected his whelp to retire peaceably to 
mumble his bone in the kennel. And Mr. Gask raised no objec- 
tion. He was of those who, coveting that for themselves which 
they hate in others—the claim to patronise—are ever eager to 
return to the vomit which their master’s contemptuous kick on the 
ribs has caused them to throw up. 
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If Mr. Permanent Secretary had a fault, it lay in a weakness 
for a pretty face, and a penchant for sexual intrigues. It was an 
amiable’ characteristic in so great a man, and doubtless supplied 
an excuse for that faltering side to official life which is observable 
in the sternest departments of State. And herein his lieutenant 
proved himself an invaluable ally, inasmuch as being himself 
something indifferent to the gentle influence of Ma’mselle Babette’s 
beaue weur, he could with infinite safety further his patron’s 
artifices in such pursuits, and never chance to be led to play the 
part of Proteus to the other’s Valentine. What if sick moralists 
should be inclined on this account to unflatteringly dub him— 
something that it is nicer not to speak, but which rhymes with 
“limp”? Sick moralists are notoriously not humourous. 

Revenons & nos moutons. 

The swing-door fluttered to behind Mr. Gask, with a flapping 
breath like a long-drawn sigh cf relief, and Mr. Gask was friendlily 
pushed by the galloping wind on his way—whither ? 

Why, he was engaged to ‘dine with his chief ¢éte-d-téte at the 
latter’s chambers in Norfolk Street, and there plan out the pathway 
leading to a fresh intrigue. 





III. 

“La Belle Etoile,” said the child, “it is far, far better to beg 
than to do this thing. You affect wicked sophistries on pretence 
of winning bread that you may not starve. It is not bread you 
want, but the spiced food of that mad gaiety that conquers sweet 
reason. You would cool the hot bloud of fever with rich meats» 
as the drunkard in despair swallows new death to appease the 
devil he has himself raised.” 

His tones reached her, despite the uproar of the storm, as dis- 
tinctly as the gentler voices of delirium. She was leaning back, 
an arm thrown round her eyes, her bosom rising in quick, hard 
pulses. The snow spun in upon her waiting thus, and wruught 
of her a statuesque shape such as might befit the lime-lit alleys 
of a modern garden of Eden. 

“Be pure,” said the child; “for you can be pure even in sin, 
where your fault is single-hearted.” 

“What am I to do?” murmured the woman. “I have no 
home.” 

“ Aye, that you have,” answered the other gently, “even if the 
way is sadly rugged to it. But for desolation! Ah, you know 
it not! You have the streets—companionship—at least the warm 
earth. Pass hence in crime and unrepentant, and knowledge of 
the worst shall be yours.” 
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“ What desolation can be worse than this ?” she whispered. 

He pointed upwards through the whirling mist. “There!” he 
said, very low, “in the infinite fathoms of space, where you may 
wander this world’s lifetime thrice told, and meet no palpable 
shape ; where comes the swift knowledge that you have been given 
your chance and meaninglessly rejected it, and that that little life 
set in immensity, that one sparkling grain of sand from the desert 
centuries, can. never be yours again to do with as you will; where 
you shall float in your immortal imperviousness, and be powerless 
to cease ; where you shall find no balm, no comfort for the nervous 
terrors you have learned to magnify and abhor on earth. You 
talk of homelessness. The world is your home, and not one in- 
dividual quadrangle of brick and plaster upon it. But, for the rest— 
they tell you Hell is fire. I say to you that Hell is loneliness utter 
and complete.” 

She threw out her arms with a gesture wild and despairing. 

“What would you have me do,” she cried, “ you, who are God 
or devil!” 

“ Beg,” said the child, “that your baby may smile in Heaven.” 

“Tt is all useless, and I should.only court the notice I deprecate.” 

“It is easy,” said the child; “see, I will show the way.” 

He left her for a moment, and stepped boldly forth. As he did 
so, a wild clap of wind spun the drifting snow about them aloft, like 
a spout of foam raised by the ricochet of a ball at sea, and in the 
midst of the shadowy spume she was aware of a dim shape going by 
to which the child seemed to address himself. 

He came back to her, holding something in his hand—a gold cross 
and chain such as that he wore. 

“ This is given you to use as you will,” he said. “ Let me put it 
about your neck.” 

Wonderingly she bowed her head, as before some sacred altar, and 
he slipped it over, so that its sparkle lay upon her bosom. 

“ Ah, wretched lost beast that I am!” she cried with a sudden 
wailing shriek, “ what was I thinking of doing! I see a degraded 
sodden drab reeling along into the future, and a sorrowful child’s face 
watching her froma sky of great clouds. Not for you,my baby, my 
baby, this last disgrace ! You shall think of me as mother yet!” 

She fell upon her knees in the snow, sobbing and writhing in her 
great agony, the child looking down upon her. 

“When I placed this on your neck,” he said, touching the chain, 
“T saw lace and rich furs, and the glitter of a ruby. It was not to 
win a way from starvation you came here.” 

“T have sinned,” she said, crying bitterly, “and am not worthy to 
live,” 
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The other stood regarding her with smiling lips and pathetic 
eyes. 

“ Forgive your worst enemy,” he said, gently, “and be at peace.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “if I may go to my little child.” 

He took her hand eagerly. 

“ Rise,” he whispered, “for there is work for you to do! A man 
goes past in the dark. Through humility and tribulation must be 
your path to that you desire. Follow, then, and ask charity of 
him.” 

* n am * = * = 

Mr. Gask was painfully struggling onwards towards his dinner in 
no very sweet mood, when a woman came up behind him and begged 
an alms of him in the name of Heaven. He was about to return her 
a peevish refusal, when a characteristic flash of the humour he loved 
suggested a more original course to him. He called to mind a 
certain brass button lying, in the ticket-pocket of his overcoat, and 
fetched it out forthwith between finger and thumb. 

“ We are a pair, my pvor girl,” he said with averted face, and in a 
well-conceived voice of the broken unfortunate ; “God knows where 
I shall sleep to-night, but—take this. Better that I should starve 
than you.” 

He pressed the button into her hand, and hurried on with a 
concealed grin, while the girl stared after him, the gift lying un- 
kenned of in her palm. 

But the next moment the secretary was aware of a swift step 
pursuing him, and of the pressure of a little: flat disc thrust into his 
hand. 

“Take it back!” cried the girl, “do you hear! I didn’t know 
and I don’t need it as you do.” ; 

If a faintest blush tinged his sallow cheek at this. unexpected 
outcome of his pleasantry, the better for him a minute later. Pity 
grant that it was so, for to pass beyond into such loneliness as the 
child had described should be a horror it were better not to 
think of. 

At least Mr. Gask was for a moment at a loss what to do, and in 
that moment he turned his ferret face towards the girl, who shrieked 
and staggered back, and shut out the sight of him with her hands. 

In a breath the child was at her side. 

“Forgive your worst enemy,” he whispered. 

“It is the devil who wrought my ruin!” she cried, passionately. 
“ That other was too slow a knave to devise the means, and this dog 
played the false registrar, and’planned the jest that I was too loving 
a fool to question.” 
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“Hush !”—the child raised his hand. ‘“ The great bell of your 
city that marks the pulse of law is clanging his doom to the winds. 
The seventh stroke has gone; on the fall of the eighth and last he 
) will lie beneath your feet.” 

Even as he spoke, the mouthing of the giant tongue and throat 
came in one deep syllable, and a scream cleft the galloping wind at 
their very elbows. 

Mr. Assistant-Secretary had stepped from the pavemsnt under the 
noses of two panting and straining omnibus horses,and before the 
coachman could draw on his reins, he was down and the heavy 
{ wheels had crunched over his chest. 

“ Vengeance is Mine!” 

Was it the child who spoke? It seemed to come like a stern 
whisper from overhead. 

But the girl was on her knees at the dying wretch’s side. 

‘“ Gasp one prayer to Heaven !” she ur ged, in horror of the blood 
7 that gushed from his mouth. ‘ For me—lI forgive you.” 

He knew her, and shaking like an aspen in the throes of 
death, tried vainly to shut his eyes, the lids of which were sliding 
upwards. Kind force wa; used to remove her, and she became aware 
of standing once more upon the pavement, with the child at her 
side. ; 

“Come!” he said, “the terror is past. It lies no longer in that 
bleeding mass.” 

He looked upwards, infant as he was, with such an awful expression 
as might betoken his glance pierced the thick darkness to where 
some quailing horror passed higher and higher. Then once more 
his blue eyes sought hers in tenderness. 

“Let us go home,” he whispered. 

She pressed back the wild hair from her temples, and looked at 
him confused, marvelling, half-fainting. The little tragedy had 
passed away, the storm swept by more furious than ever, the streets 
were deserted. 

“You foretold his death,” she panted fearfully ; “in Christ’s name 
who are you, and whence comes your knowledge ? ” 

_“T have argued with learned Doctors,” he said. 

“When ?” she whispered, and he answered with a smile : 

“ More than eighteen centuries and a half ago. Come with me— 
home.” 





* * * te ® * * 

The station-yard gates stood open all night, for the heavy drift had 
clogged them in a way that it was beyond man’s strength to oppose. 
Bat with the morning, they found huddled up on the steps of the 
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Cross of Charing the dead body ofa woman, with her arms thrown 
about the monument, and her stiff cheek pressed to the stone. 
Adieu, La Belle Etoile, poor loving sinner! Whither art thou 
gone ; and thy little comrade, what was he ? 
Who shall say—yet the night of that cruel storm was the Eve of 
God's Epiphany ! 


Se 


Ballade of Christmas Numbers. 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 





ATE cannot harm me—after dinner 
Give me my pipe and an easy chair ; 
Call me, O stoic, a gilded sinner ; 
Comfort there is in old-world fare, 
‘ Winter crisping the Christmas air ; 
em Only a throng besets one’s slumbers 
Ghostly—such as bade Macbeth ’ware— 
Long processions of Christmas numbers ! 





Tleroines than La Bernhardt thinner ; 
Lovers parting in deep despair ; 
Tiny Tims—(ah, dead story-spinner, 
These pale shapes are not what thine were !) 
Moated mysteries ; eyes that glare ; 
Every hearthstone a ghost encumbers ; 
Phantom steps on a winding stair— 
Long processions of Christmas Numbers ! 


Somehow, they bring the heart an inner 
Consciousness of much change and care ; 
Ah me, I was a young beginner 
Once, though I now show wear and tear ; 
Age and I at each other stare, 
Nodding, like two old volume-thumbers, 
Over the pages once deemed rare, 
Long processions of Christmas Numbers ! 
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ENVOY. 
Prince, though Fate, that artist spare, 
Illustrates Life in solemn umbers. 
Still be our motto vogue la galére, 
Recollect—these be Christmas Numbers ! 


Ww 


The Musical Conductor. 


By FRED LESLIE. 





may be regarded, on that account, as a person of judg- 
ment and intelligence, and is probably, therefore, a close 
observer of human nature. To him, then, I need not 
appeal for belief; to him, man is the proper study of 
mankind, and out of his own experiences, he may 
evolve many characters as remarkable as the one which I am 
about to introduce. But I would warn him against general and 
indiscriminate repetitions, for the majority of folks take humanity 
in the crowd and are at no pains to mark individual idiosyncracies. 
To such as these the specimen I place before you might seem to be 
a fabulous and impossible creature, and my reputation for rigid 
veracity, which gained for me the prize of virtue in my native 
village, may receive its first blemish. But thou, philosopher, hast 
noted how prone are men—some men—to use in common converse 
the language of the laboratory, the study, the counter, the stage, or 
of such other departments of life to which it has pleased Providence 
to call them. The subject of my sketch was one of these afflicted 
ones, and he had it badly. 

It was in the early days when I was playing at the Royalty 
Theatre, and journeyed daily to and from my eyrie in North London 
by the humble but convenient Brecknock ’bus. It was then that I 
became acquainted with the musical conductor, who is well 
remembered along the road to Kentish Town, and I was struck, 
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like many more, with his peculiar style, which, however, soon 
grew familiar and intelligible. To give you a sample, he would 
run on thus :— 

“Good day .to you, sir; knew you were a singer at first sight. 
Do re mi fa sol; I know; musician myself—played the cornet 
all last summer; Margate; on the sands; you know. Find my 
musical education useful now I’m a conductur, you see ; very large 
staff on these yellow "busses, sir; even the *bus, you notice, plays 
piano on the wood, forte on the macadam, and /fortissimo on the 
granite. Yes, they’re m2nding theroad here. Staccato ; steady, Bill! 
andante over the stones ; driver a bit crotchety sometimes. Redcap, 
madam ? Rallentando, Billy. Lady descendant—coda to the corner. 
Here you are, gents, Charing Cross and Victoria! Full inside. 
Can I transpose any gentleman to oblige a lady? Full score, 
Bill ; allegro, not too presto down the hill. The old ’bus shakes like 
nu cadenza. Morendo past the square. All right, William, accelerate 
the movement—crescendo, crescendo ! troppo diminuendo ! moderato! 
Difficult to keep good time on this road ; so many sustained passages, 
yousee. Your finale, sir—Horse Shoe; bar's vest. Thanks! Scotch, 
sans accompagnement. 
Perhaps you knew him. 
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The Convent Maid. 


UMMER is dying, 
All dear things flying, 
The soft wind wets our great tulip tree ; 
Wild leaves are borne 
Over bed, over lawn— 
Mary, sweet mother, I moan to thee! 


Hush ! May I weep ? 
The good sisters sleep, 
The moonlight’s blown down the convent roof, 
And strange faces wait 
At the iron-barred gate, 
Now intent—now holding dimly aloof. 


Hush! did I hear 
Faint talk at my ear ? 
My heurt beats thickly, mine eyes are wide ; 
This world is so thin 
That I tarry in, 
And I know no thought of the road outside. 


The wild loaves go, 
Mother dear, and blow 
Through the iron-barred gate and are seen no more, 
Where the dark is strange, 
And those faces change, 
Like incense smoke on the chancel floor. 


Mother dear, see ! 
_ My hair blows free, 
Like the leaves out into the sweet cold durk, 
And, ah! is it sin 
To feel within 
Thoughts that rush free of the convent park ? 
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Hush! the wind drops, 
The mad race stops, 
And the wet soft silence comes up to me, 
Like the breath, I wis, 
Of a holy kiss, 
That lights on the forehead low warningly. 


But the air is full 
Of a mystic lull, 
And I hear my own heart panting out 
For a flight through the grate 
Of the iron-barred gate, 
Where bodiless voices clang and shout. 


Sancta Maria 

Genetrix dea— 
Hold me, mother! stay me! I must go! 

Iam thy child— 

But the wind rushes wild, 
And I long, I long to follow it so! 
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In and Out of Shakespeare. 


By the Author of “ Shakespeare Diversions.” 





II.—TOUCHSTONE IN ARDEN. 





“ Well, this is the Forest of Arden,” breathes no effusive 
spirit of gratification. “Ay, now am I in Arden; the 
more fool I; when I was at home I was in a better 
place.” That is the first impression Arden made upon 
the fool—the more fool he for ever setting foot in it. 
Touchstone is a Court fool, and is become imbued with the preposs- 
essions, tastes, and habits of Court life. Why could he not have 
stayed there? Why goso much further to fare so much worse? 
After some acquaintance with the ways of the forest, and familiar 
associations with its denizens generally, and with one homely but 
delectable native in particular, he can answer, ambiguously indeed, 
yet discriminatingly, and after a sort distinctly, the old shepherd’s 
query, How likes he pastoral life on the whole? Sagely he recog- 
nises the much that is to be said on both sides. He see-saws some- 
what ; he hums and ha’s a little ; he likes and he dislikes ; he would 
and he would not; but on the whole his first impression seems to 
be a lasting one; namely, the more fool he for being in Arden at 
all. 

One of Charles Reade’s matter-of-fact fictions deals with a cockney 
autobiographer, rude but racy in style, whose forest experiences 
across the ocean may remind us, with a wide margin for murtatis 
murandis, of 

That motley clown in Arden wood, 

Whom humourous Jaques with envy view'd. 
as Scott has it in one of the “Marmion” preludes. “Here was I 
lost in what they call a wood out there, but we should call a forest at 
home ”’—in the heart of which the new-comer was dismayed by un- 
accountable noises and nondescript alarums uncountable, “and 
didn’t I wish I was in the Seven Dials,” a spot the homesick com- 
plainant would find it hard to discover in Shaftesbury Avenue days. 
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Pitched in the same key is the strain of Master George Tuberville, 
the Elizabethan emigrant, who wrote home as if from the wilds of 
Russia, though, in point of fact, from within the walls of Moscow :—. 

My Dancie, dear, when I recount within my breast 

My London friends and wonted mates, and thee above the rest, 

I feel a thousand fits of deep and deadly woe 

To think that I from land to sea, from bliss to bale did go. 

Seven times over in a single scene does Moliéré’s Geronte iterate 
and reiterate the piercing note of interrogation, unanswered and 
unanswerable, “Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?” 
just as “ Qu’allais-je faire sur les ondes ?” is the burden of the 
French poet Léonard’s lament, who, at sea, like Gulliver, deplored 
“his own folly and wilfulness,” and so bitterly, because so unavail- 
ingly, wished himself ashore. “Now would I give a thousand fur- 
longs of sea for an acre of barren ground,” protests old Gonzalo in 
“The Tempest.” Why rashly would the Odyssean Telemachus 
“his fate explore, ride the wild waves, and quit the safer shore ?”’ 
There is a sea-fight in “ Roderick Random,” during which we have a 
glimpse of the purser seated on the floor wringing his hands and 
cursing the hour in which he left his peaceful profession of a 
brewer at Rochester to engage in such a life of terror and dis- 
quiet. But we are getting all at sea. So back again to an American 
forest in the opening scene of Colman’s “ Inkle and Yarico,” with 
almost the opening words of Trudge, the travelled cockney : “ What 
a fool was I to leave London for foreign parts! That ever I 
should leave Threadneedle Street to thread an American forest, 
where a man’s as soon lost as a needle in a bottle of hay.” (George 
the youmger had the start of the Byrons and Burnands in free- 
handed broadcast punning of this needle and thread sort.) From 
gay to grave, from lively to severe, is our transition to the silent 
waste, in the second of Collins’ “ Eclogues,” with the driver 
Hassan urging his camel across it, he murmuring and moaning the 
while, 

“‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way,” 
to a region where he felt as much out of his element as A. H. Clough 
did when, very differently circumstanced or conditioned, he was 
moved to the wailing regret— 


“ Ye flags of Piccadilly, which I hated so, I vow 
I could wish with all my heart ye were underneath me now.” 


Wayland Smith, in “Kenilworth,” apostrophised his misplaced 
andimperilled self: “ Were I once safe. . . in Smithfield or Turnbull 
Street, they should have leave to hang me as high as St. Paul’s if 
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I e’er maddled more with nobles, knights, or gentlewomen!” So 

again Cuddie Headrig in “Old Mortality”: “They'll be cunning 

that catches me at this wark again ; I like the pleugh-paidle a hantle 
better.” And in “The Pirate” we have Triptolemus Yellowley ex- 

claiming, “If they catch m3 whale-fishing again, I'll consent that 
the fish shall swallow ma as he did Jonah.” And, once more from 
Sir Walter, in “ Rob Roy” thare is Bailie Nicol Jarvie wishing his 
boots had been fall of boiling water when he drew them on for a 
, journey to ths Highlands; it must be something momentous 
; indeel that should ever take him out of sight of St. Mungo’s 
steeple agains Now that he wasin Rob Roy’s country, however 
fc romintic, amid glens and passes however picturesque, why, like 
Rak Touchstone in Arden, the more fool he. 

4 Philardte Chasles describes “Je bouffon qui se nomme Pierre-de- 


" Touche,” as picking out, by process of natural selection, in Arden, 
, the very ugliest and most uncouth of its native bergéres, and 
. idealising her into a Dulcinea. There is not much in Touchstone’s 
i ironical portraiture of Audrey to warrant this ascription of an 
. ideal to Pierre-de-Touche. “A poor virgin, sir; an ill-favoured 
7 thing, sir”’—30 he appraises Audrey in the presence ot the dons— 
2 “but mine own.” There all the merit lies. There is a saving 
h virtue in a but. Touchstone’s but redeems all that went before. 
t Poor thing as Audrey was, he had a proper pride in her—the pride 
I of property in her, the pride of absolute proprietorship. He was 
t, her owner, for she was his own. IIl-favoured, uncouth, unseemly 
2 in deportment as Audrey distinctively was, Touchstone had appro- 
x priated her, and that was enough. Grant to the French critic that 
- c2 drole, ce Pierre-de-Touche, had idealised Audrey into a dulcet, 
it douce, delectable Dulcinea, at any rate he had realised her, too, 
- as a bit of real property, his own and his only. 

oe The question put is soon answered in “ The Angel in the House :” 


“ Say, how has thy Beloved surpass’d 
So much all others ?” “She was mine.” 
Cecilia Traves is accounted by Kenelm Chillingly handsome 
h enough to please the eye of any man, but not of that kind of 
18 beauty which dazzles all men too much to fascinate one man; for 
he apprehends that the love for women has in it a strong sense of 
property ; that one requires to individualise one’s possession as 
being wholly one’s own, and not a possession which all the public 





| are invited to admire. “Ican readily understand how a rich man, 
1 who has what is entitled a show place, in which the splendid rooms 
if and the stately gardens are open to all inspectors, so that he has 


no privacy in his own demesnes, must cling to a pretty cottage 
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which he has all to himself, and of which he can say, ‘This is 
home—this is all mine.’” The bird’s nest may be a poor affair, | 
bat it is the bird’s own—its home :— 
“Tts home ? straw, twig, and wool, and hair. 
Mere nothings, these, to house or herd. 
Who made them something, made them fair, 
Making them allhis own? The bird.” 

The author of “ Back-log Studies” complains that people have 
houses, now-a-days, as they would a masquerade costume, and 
protests that he would almost as soon think of wearing another 
person’s clothes as his house. “It has almost come to this, that 
you might as well be anybody else as yourself.” When Charles 
Lamb took a cottage in Colebrook Row, “a white house with six 
good rooms,” alongside of the New River, “I feel like a great 
lord, never having had a house before,’ he wrote to Bernard 
Barton ; and a week or two later again, “I continue to estimate 
my own roof comforts highly. How could I remain all my life a 
lodger ?” Like Crabbe’s country gentleman on taking possession 
who from the window looked the valley o’er, 


And never saw it look so rich before. 

He view'd the dairy, view'd the men at plough, 
With other eyes, with other feelings now, 

And with a new-form’d taste found beauty in a cow. 


Had Touchstone settled in Arden, no doubt he would or could 
have idealised a hovel for habitation, as he did an Audrey for wife, 
simply for the fact and in the act of making it his own. There 
might have been a dash of irony in his appropriation clause, 
in the one cece as in the other. For Hazlitt is not talking without 
book when he insists on the courtly jester’s tendency to the 
ironical. And just as the lofty tone of enthusiasm which the Duke 
and his companions in exile spread over the stillness and solitude 
of a country life, receives a pleasant shock from Touchstone’s 
sceptical determination of the question, so his courtship of Audrey 
almost seems to throw a degree of ridicule on wedlock itself. 
This “rare fellow,” as Hazlitt designates him, this mixture of 
the ancient cynical philosopher with the modern buffoon, who 
turns folly into wit, and wit into folly, just as the fit takes him 
is, by this critic’s opinion, not in love, but he will have a mistress 
as a subject for the exercise of his grotesque humour, and to show 
his contempt for the passion by his indifference about the person. 
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How I Spent My First Sovereign. 


By ANNIE HUGHES. 
(Dedicated to Miss Vane Featherston.) 





What shall I do with so much wealth? I shan’t know 
how to spend it.” 

“Spend it on others, dear, and not on yourself, and 
see how much good you can do with it.” This was 
my mother’s advice. I must confess I didn’t at all 
like the idea of not spending it on myself, for I wanted so many 
things; Christmas coming, too, and the shop windows full of 
pretty toys. Perhaps that’s what mother means. I was to buy 
toys for other children, and none for myself. I took the gold piece 
in my hand ; it was beautiful. Fancy its being all mine; I who 
had only had sixpence-a-week, and now to have forty all at once. 

How should I change it? This was my first thought. And who 
should I change it with ? Or should I put it away in a box, only to 
look at ? And then if I must change it, how should I spend it? I 
seemed suddenly to have a great responsibility thrown upon my 
young shoulders—the trouble of spending a sovereign on other 
people. 

My ninth birthday passed off very well. I didn’t shed one tear ; 
this meant I was to have a happy year. The next day I felt quite 
grown-up, for I had a purse with a gold piece in it, and I was going 
to the bank, yes, to the bank, with my governess to change it ; it 
looked so much better when you wanted change for a large amount 
—I thought a sovereign a very large amount then. 

I have never forgotten that morning. How proudly I marched 
into the London and Westminister with my treasure, and deposited 
it upon the desk, and asked the cashier ‘if he would change me a 
sovereign all in sixpeaces ? ’—evidently. that was my favourite coin 
in those days. 

He smiled very kindly upon me, and said : “ Certainly, little lady ; 
would you like as many new ones as I can find ?” 

“Oh, yes, please, give me all you have.” I wondered then why 
everyone laughed. 
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Out of the bank I went prouder even than when I entered it, for 
as well as having a purse, I had a bag now, with such a lot of bright, 
jangling things in it, all knocking against one another, eager 
again to be free, and be the means of making a lot of little boys 
and girls happy, for wasn’t I going to spend them on other 
people, though I must keep one or two for myself. I wanted a 
new hoop very badly, and that would cost quite a shilling. 

I stood outside the bank, right in everyone’s way, thinking 
very deeply. I was roused from my reverie by a laugh—my 
governess unable to restrain her mirth any longer, had to give 
way to her feelings, and laughed immoderately. It was cruel of 
her, and I began to cry. I’d been so happy, but now everything 
was changed. I know she didn’t mean to be unkind, she was 
only amused at what I had done, and the serious effect it had 
had upon me afterwards. But my pleasure was ended ; my smiles 
changed to tears and very bitter ones; I didn’t want to spend any 
of the money now, but go home, and pour out all my troubles 
into my mother’s ear ; I disliked everyone, people were only making 
game of me. How bad-tempered I was in those days! I’m afraid 
I’m not very much better now, but I know everyone will agree 
with me that to be laughed at under some circumstances makes 
one very bitter, for instance when you imagine everything in life 
to be serious, and are suddenly awakened to the fact that what you 
think serious is only a subject for mirth to others. I rushed to 
my mother’s room eager to pour out my troubles to her, but I didn’t 
find her alone; a clergyman was with her, one of the curates of 
St. Gile’s. He had come for Christmas donations for the poor. 

“ Here’s Annie ; she has lots of money to give away; ask her,” 
said my mother. 

I had forgotten all about my money ; I only remembered I had 
been laughed at and my pride was wounded. I told them both 
-of my trouble, but they laughed at me, too. This was beyond 
human endurance. I sat on the floor and screamed, stamping my 
feet and calling out as loudly as I could, “You're all horrid; I 

hate you!” What passion to give way to; and instead of kind 
words from my mother and the Rev. Mr. S I should have re- 
ceived smacks. 

“ Come, little girl,” said Mr. S——, “‘ when the storm’s over we'll 
talk business. Your mother tells me you have a whole sovereign, 
ahd you wish to spend it on poor little girls and boys. Would you 
like to come out with me now—at least, when your eyes have quite 

dried—and see some of them in their homes, and tell me then who 
are to be the proud possessors of those little shining sixpences ?” 
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Indeed I would. How grand I should be! Fancy going out with 
such a big nian, visiting the poor, and giving them money. I was 
quite happy again ; sunshine had broken through the clouds ; eyes 
were very quickly dried, and, with my hand in his, I went out into 
the wide world to distribute my new silver sixpences. 

After all, everything had happened for the best, for if Miss M— 
hadn’t laughed at me, I should perhaps have spent all the money 
in toys, and have had none left to go into Drury Lane with. 

I didn’t like some of the streets at all, they looked so dirty, 
and I had my very best dress on. I’m afraid children are very 
vain, for I’m reminded of having said as I passed a poor 
little girl who was only covered with rags: “ Her dress was never 
as pretty as mine is, was it, Mr.S—?” Mr. S— replied by saying, 
and very truly: “Her state is different to yours, dear child, but 
her feelings are the same ; she has never had a pretty dress, perhaps, 
but she would very much like to have one.” I’m told I offered 
‘her the sovereign to buy one, but Mr. S— told me to wait until 
‘I had seen some other little children in the next street—the 
children he had brought me to visit—and so we trudged on, 
leaving the little waif looking after us. Where the Dials meet 
we halted and turned into one of the gloomy houses, the door 
of which was standing wide open. Children were screaming, 
men and women quarrelling, but as soon as they saw us their 
demeanour completely changed, the children looked shame-faced, 
the men and women slunk away. “Is your mother in?” said 
Mr. S— to one of the “cherubs.” “Yes, yer honour; she’s at the 
tub.” By this he meant she was washing clothes; and there he 
found her. She looked quite respectable compared with the 
other people I had seen. She had a very ragged frock on, but 

her face was clean, and she knew how to curtsey. 

“T’ve brought a little lady to see the children, Mrs. T— ; where 
are they all?” 

“ Out playing in the street, sir ; I'll call them.” 

I remember, as if it were only yesterday, her calling those five 
children in from the gutter. And what poor little objects they 
were. As soon as I saw them I wanted to open the bag and give 

them all the sixpences, but Mr. S— restrained me from doing so. 

*“ Ask them. what they want more than anything in the world, 
Annie, and hear what they say.” 

I was a little queen enstalled amongst them. A chair was 
placed for me—at least the frame-work of one—and I sat down 
upon it in the centre of the room with the children round me, eager 

to give them all I had, 
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I couldn’t speak, but sat looking at them, feeling dreadfully 
frightened. At last Mr. S— began the cross-questioning. We've both 
almost forgotten all their wants. I remember only the last request 
made—the raison détre of this story—but I believe one half-starved 
child wanted a pork pie and some sherbet—a very horrid mixture— 
another wanted oranges, and so on. At last the eldest girl was 
questioned. 

“What would you like to have, Emily ?” said Mr. S—.’ 

“ Oh, sir, if I could only have a new pair of boots, and a hat with 
a feather in it, I could go into pantomime, cos Mary Ann Coles, as 
lives in Betterton Street, says as how she can get me a fairy’s part.” 

What a fascination this answer had for me. Pantomime, of all 
things! How lovely! fancy only to have a new pair of boots, anda 
hat with a feather in it to be a fairy ! 

“Oh, you must be a fairy!” I cried out; “please take as much 
money as you want.” 

I forgot all about the other children’s wants, I only thought of 
Emily’s. She wanted to be a fairy ina pantomime. I was pouring 
the whole of the contents of the bag into her torn apron, when Mr. 
S— stopped me by saying :-— 

“ Annie, you shall buy the boots and hat for Emily to-morrow if 
you wish to, and send them her. They won’t cost the whole of the 
sovereign, so you can buy the other things as well, and still have 
some sixpences left for other little boys and girls.” 

But I didn’t want to see any ‘other little boys and girls, I only 
wanted to buy Emily’s hat and boots. I couldn’t possibly wait till 
the next day, I must get home to mother, and ask her to buy 
them. 

Before six o’clock that evening the hat and. boots were at No. 5, 
Silver Street, Drury Lane ; and no two little people in the whole 
world were happier than Emily and I the day she came to me and 
told me she had “got the fairy’s part at the ‘Garden.’” I loved the 
stage then, when pantomime was the dream of my life; I love the 
stage now, when Juliets and Portias are the dream of my life. 

How impatiently I waited for that pantomime to be produced—it 
was “Jack the Giant Killer” I believe—and how excited I was until 
the fairies entered ; but I couldn’t find Emily amongst the crowd 
—evidently being a fairy changed her appearance. 

That memorable night was the second I had spent in a theatre, 
but how I loved being there. 1t was a stage with people on it, and 
they all looked beautiful ; but when I spent the greater part of my 

first sovereign in helping little Emily to go into pantomime, I little 
dreamed that several years later I should be as grateful to someone 
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for helping me to procure my first London engagement as little 
Emily was ; but it wasn’t a hat with a feather in it I wanted, nor yet 


a pair of boots, but an introduction to a London manager. This, 
Miss Featherstone—to whom I have taken the liberty of dedicating 
this trifle—did for me, although a stranger to her. That engage- 
ment was the stepping-stone to my later efforts, humble as they have 
been, and I was as happy that day, when I knew I was to act at the 
Globe theatre, as Emily was years before, when she was to be “a 
fairy at the ‘Garden.’ ” 


SSF 


The Children of the Poor, 


Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
(Translated from the French of ‘Victor Hugo by Alfred Forman.) 





Wize EAVE not the little child forlorn ; 

. God’s greatnesses within him lie ; 

Our babes, before they here were born, 
Were gleams and perfumes in the sky. 





God yields them to us for a while ; 
They come ; His crowning gift is this. 
He puts his wisdom in their smile, 
He lays his pardon in their kiss. 


Their sweetness on us pours its deeps ; 
Their right is happiness untold. 

If they but hunger, Heaven weeps ; 

~ And shivers if they are but cold. 


When Innocence is met with dower 
Of woe, a guilt upon us lies ; 

Man holds the angel in his power, 
And, oh ! what thunder in the skies 


When God demands the helpless things, 
Whom here amid our sloth and sin 

He sent with garb of shining wings, 

And sees the rags we keep them in ! 
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A True Woman. 


By CEcIL HOWARD. 





bourhood, two men were smoking—zentlemen in the best 
sense of the word. The one, Hanry Copeland, was home 
oa leave from India ; the other, Charles Fordyce, his host, 
was one of those fortunate men, with a good income, who 
well born and well educated, could afford to gratify his 
artistic tastes without being compellel to sacrifice his work for 
the absolute necessaries of life. They had not met for some years, 
and, as is often the case, their correspondence had nearly ceased ; but 
one of the first visits that Copeland had paid on his return to 
England was to his former chum.  s he sat puffing at his cheroot, 
his gaze wandered round the room, the walls of which were hung 
with theatrical celebrities, not the “pets of the ballet,” or ladies 
famous in burlesque, but the kings and queens of their profession. 
Over the mantel, in the place of honour, was one picture that riveted 
his attention ; it was that of a lovely woman. From the canvas 
shone true, honest eyes, and the only fault that could be found in an 
almost perfect face was that the curl of the mouth denoted pride. 

“T see,” said Copeland, “that you have still your old love for the 
drama; but whose is the queenly face that looks down upon us? it 
should be that of a good woman, though a little too haughty to quite 
please me.” 

“I am sorry that the picture does not altogether meet with your ap- 
proval, for it is the likeness of one of the noblest women that earth has 
known, and, as her history is interwoven with my life, let me tell it 
you; it may interest you. 

“ Years ago, as you know, for we often went together, I never 
missed a ‘first night,’ even at the minor theatres. At one of these 
in the north of London I was much struck with a young actress, 
whose appearance and style were superior to her surroundings. I 
obtained an introduction to Miss Grace Desmond, a stage name of 

course, and soon found her to be as good as she was beautiful. She 
had no parents and but one near relative, a brother, of whom she 
only spoke as being abroad. I learned to love her, and made her 
my wife.” 
“Good heavens !” ejaculated Copeland. 
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“I was not then nearly as well to-do as I am now, but I took her 

off the stage at once; and we were perfectly happy until I noticed 
that something was worrying my wife. She had lost her light- 
heartedness, and what was more—though I could allow her a modest 
sum for her dress and housekeeping, neither the one nor the other 
were on as liberal a scale as I thought they should have been—Grace, 
as I will still call her, asked me to let her take an engagement again, 
and my refusal seemed to make her more melancholy. I at first set 
it down to that longing for the footlights which almost invariably 
asserts itself in those who have once acted, and tried to reason with 
her against her wishes, but she urged her desire the more strongly, 
and, as I would not give in, a cloud arose between us. I soon 
noticed that Grace was a good deal absent from home, and that when 
questioned, beyond saying she had been out walking or looking at 
the shops, a woman’s favourite occupation, it seems, 1 could learn 
little of where she had been. Iam not a very jealous man, but I 
began to get uneasy, and I daresay this made me fretful and captious ; 
but Grace was as affectionate to me as wife could be, her love ap- 
peared as true, but there was constantly an enquiring look in her eyes 
when she looked into mine as though she were trying to solve some 
problem, and occasionally a look of almost horror would mar her 
beautiful face. Those were miserable days, but worse were to come. 
I returned home one afternoon. Grace was ‘out and did not come 
in till nearly eight in the evening. I was annoyed, and not only 
showed it but hinted meaningly that there must be some unworthy 
attraction that could so constantly take a wife from a husband’s side, 
At first Grace did not appear to understand my meaning, then as the 
truth of what I implied flashed upon her, the blood rushed to her 
face, her usually gentle expression changed, and she stood before me 
a proud, indignant woman. 

“ And this is your faith in me,” she said, “in me, whose whole 
being has lived but in your love, who have but one belief on 
earth—in you, and youalone. The moment I have dreaded has come 
at last. I wished but to spare you pain, and myself the shame of tell- 
ing you how the only tie I have in this world besides yourself 
will shortly be broken. The brother I told you of -was not 
abroad, to my sorrow be it spoken, but it is the only de- 
ceit I have practiced on you. He is a felon, he is being 
hunted down for forgery; unless he be taken soon, he will not 
trouble the law, for worn out by dissipation and the fear of capture, 
he lies at death’s door, in the house of the one friend he has in this 
great London. It is to visit him that I have left your home; it was 

to help him in his‘sore need that I have filched from youthe money you 
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have given me. To-day I saw him—God forgive me for saying so— 
I pray, for the last time alive, for he is repentant. I should have 
told you all this sooner, but I feared that the knowledge would make 
you look upon me with contempt, or, even worse to me, with pity, 
and neither could I have borne ; and so I was silent, and I}have my 
punishment, for now I see that my concealment of the truth has 
shaken your confidence in me, and that you think me no better than 
some of those from among whom you took me. You, harbouring 
such thoughts of me, can never trust me wholly in the future, and 
I, loving you as I (lo, could not nestle to your heart, and feel certain 
it was all my own.” 

I don’t know what devil possessed me, but I did not believe her 
story ; I even taunted her with the remark of what a splendid 
tragic actress she would have made, and told Ler to go to the brother 
she luved so dearly. She took ms at my word. With a cry that 
almost made me take her to my arms again, she rushed from the 
room. The banging of the outer door roused me, and I hurried into 
the street. The night was foggy, I could hardly see the lamps on the 
opposite side of the road ; no wonder I could see nothing of her. I 
hesitated and thought “ only a woman’s passion—she’ll come back ;” 
and so there I stood, irresolute, not daring to enter the house again 
lest she should return and I not be on the threshold to receive her. 
An hour, an eternity it seemed to me, passed ; I seized my hat and 
started for the police station with the view of tracking her down; 
but then if her tale were true, what would become of her brother, 
should they find her? and so I crept back to the lonely room, 
and there I sat and wondered and thought of the old happy days, 
and how she had made my life so bright. I cursed myself and my 
own folly in not believing in her, and then the damning suspicions 
would arise again till I was nearly mad. The morning found me 
resolved ; I would learn the truth at any cost. I left a letter forjmy 
wife, praying her forgiveness. I went cautiously to work, I 
employed no detective myself, but did it through my lawyers. The 
man was only to find her, and to leave the rest to me. I wandered 
through the streets for days, hoping that chance, which so often helps 
us, might help me ; that I might catch a glimpse of her myself, and 
then I felt I knew I could bring her back. But days passed, and 
the strain was too great upon me, and I became reckless. I drank, I 
gambled, I speculated, did anything that would drown thought. 
Well, a few months saw the end of it all. I had run through every- 
thing I possessed. I was a broken man; friends tired of 
endeavouring to wean me from my follies, as they called them, 
looked askance on me, though you know me too well to think that 
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I ever sank so low as to borrow from them. I was nearly at 
starvation point in one small room, when Nature avenged herself for 
the life I had been leading, and I lay in my wretched garret, without 
a friend to give me so much as a cup of water. From all that I 
knew, I had kept my lodging a secret as I thought, and wearied and 
worn out, and with nothing to live for, I felt I could welcome death. 
I became worse, and delirium set in ; for days I lay unconscious, and 
then, when memory returned, and I could remember and understand 
my surroundings, I wondered where I was. There was no want of 
comfort in the room, instead of the bare appearance it had formerly 
presented. A professional nurse was at my bedside, and presently 
one whom I knew as one of the first physicians visited me, and 
tried to cheer me with the news that, if all went well, I was in a fair 
way for recovery. As I got stronger, I asked what it all meant, but 
I was told only to get strong, and then I should know all. In 
answer to questions as to whether anything had been heard of my 
wife, I could only learn that she was well. I implored them to bring 
her to me, and again I was told that I must have gained strength 
before an interview would be allowed. I insisted, weak as I was; I 
threatened to get up—I would find.her—and then I suppose I fainted. 
I thought I heard a stifled cry as my senses left me. When they 
returned, my head was resting in the arms of the woman I had so 
cruelly doubted. I could only whisper “Am I forgiven ?” and the 
one dear kiss she gave me sealed my pardon. I had a relapse, and 
it was many days befcre I was allowed to learn the whole truth. 
Grace, for I will still call her so for the present, had gone to her 
brother’s, to find he had died almost immediately after she had left 
him the evening before. The shock combined with herown troubles 
struck her down. She was taken to the hospital, and hovered 
between life and death. On her recovery, a lady visitor sent her to 
the seaside. She had written to me as soon as she was able, but from 
my having sold off everything and left the house in which we had 
lived, her letters never reached me. She read my silence in the 
light of my desertion of her. Having no other means of living, 
she returned to the stage, changing her name. Here good fortune 


came to her. She read in the newspaper that if “ Evelyn | 


Cholmondeley ” (my wife’s real name) “will apply to certain 
solicitors, she will hear of something to her advantage.” She went 
in the hope that the advertisement might have been inserted by me, 
but it was to tell her that she was entitled to £3,000. Almost at the 
same time she learnt from one of the stage carpenters, who had been 
employed at the theatre from which I took her to make her my 
wife, that he had seen me, looking poor and wretchedly ill, entering 
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the house in which I had my garret. She had in vain been seeking 

tidings of me ; now if the intelligence were only true, she would be 

able to prove how I had misjudged her, and we should be happy . 
again. She found me, unable to recognise her, but she was almost 

happy, for I could not prévent her suzcouring me. Her money was 
only of value to her in that it enabled her to procure the best 
physicians, and all that asick man needs. As little by little I learned 
all this, you may believe the self-contempt I felt. How was I ever 
to repay her, I—a friendless man, unable perhaps to work again, or 
at least for many along day. To all my self-reproaches I had but 

one answer from her—*“ What I have is yours, and till you can work, 

I must work for both.” But Providence treated me better than I 

deserved. All my relations are rich ; one of them died and, left me a 

considerable sum. I think Evelyn was almost sorry, but I rejoiced, 

for it enabled me to give her that position in society which the 

woman I so honour and love should hold. 

“ And so, old fellow,” said Fordyce,“ when you hear actresses so 
badly spoken of, as being so vain, and heartless, and selfish, think of 
what I have told you, and, believe me, that there are to be found on 
the stage, from the humble ballet-girl to the leading lady, some 
hearts as pure, and- natures as noble, as there are in all the 
world.” 

Just then the door opened a little, and a very sweet voice asked— 
“ May I come in?” 

The original of the picture stood before them, a beautiful, gracious 
lady. The fond and trusting look that passed between husband and 
wife told a tale of perfect happiness. 

“Evelyn, let me introduce my old chum, Harry Copeland.” 

“Mrs. Fordyce, you have evidently made Charlie’s married life so 
blissful, that I must ask him to choose me a wife. I shall want one 
to take back to India with me.” 

“Ah!” said Fordyce, as he put his arm fondly round her waist, 
“TI shall never be able to find for you such a treasure as I have 
here.” 


SSS 
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My Holiday. 


By F. BERNARD-BEERE. 


roa 
Yow, EAR MR. EDITOR,— 

‘ag You ask me to give you some details of my 
Norwegian trip. I don’t intend boring you with 
elaborate descriptions of the country, the habits, and 
customs of the natives, etc., as all that you can read 
about in Baedeker described in a much better manner 
than I could ever attempt, but I shall just tell you in a rambling 
unmethodical way anything that comes to me. 

My visit to the Norwegian Fjords was due mainly to my delicate 
state of health, and partly from my intense love for visiting new 
places. For some time I waveréd between a warm southern 
climate and Norway, for although I don’t consider myself a bad 
sailor, still I believe there are many better, and it requires a little 
courage, even for the very best, to contemplate two-and-a-half days. 
in the North Sea; but in the end my doctor prevailed, all my 
croakings about rough seas and cold weather were talked down, 
and the benefits of sea air, early hours, and no excitement, put. 
forth so strongly, that Norway carried the day. I got interested 
reading up in every guide-book I could beg, borrow, or steal, the 
accounts of the places marked on the route I had chosen. My cabin 
was taken two or three weeks before starting. I then induced a 
friend to go with me, and when the time came we both started off 
very cheerfully to meet the yacht at Tilbury. The first people I 
sighted were friends, of course, and naturally the last people in 
the world I should have expected to see, but they evidently weren’} 
at all surprised to find themselves there, for they were surrounded 
by sufficient luggage to suggest emigration for life. When I found 
myself eventually on the yacht I was delighted with everything 
around me. In this case the realisation was far greater than the 
anticipation. My cabin was larger and better than I had imagined, 
and everything was done to make me comfortable. Indeed, the 
whole time the attendance was excellent. I soon discovered that 
the cabin facing mine was empty, so took the results on my own 
head, and converted it into a dressing-room. It proved a great 
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boon, for I was then able to keep my cabin tidy. Some of the 
passengers had theirs fitted up charmingly; one in particular 
taking my fancy, the hangings of soft yellow, with one or two 
artistic brackets supporting old-fashioned brown and blue jugs 
filled with yellow flowers and grasses. I asked the stewardess to 
whom it belonged, and she informed me with a very impressive 
manner, “ Mrs S.—; this is her eleventh voyage.” The idea of any 
woman having the courage to brave the North Sea eleven times 
cheered me greatly, for I thought the sea couldn’t be so bad after 
all. I again ventured, “Who is Mrs. S—?” This lamentable 
ignorance on my part really quite shocked the stewardess, who 
could only answer in her wonderment, j“ Why—er—Mrs. S.—” 
For two days I kept in my cabin, and made my first appearance on 
deck at the first place at which we dropped anchor, Odde, a quaint 
little red-roofed town, crumpled between two mountains stretching 
away on either side of the smooth glassy Fjord, reminding 
me of Loch Awe; indeed, the Norwegian scenery generally 
reminded me of Scotland, though in some parts it was less 
rugged. I spent my first morning lying on my deck chair, shaded 
from the brilliant, scorching sun by a gorgeously-tinted Japanese 
umbrella. When I had quite finished admiring the beauties of ‘the 
landscape, I turned my attention to the heauty of the passengers, and 
amused myself by trying to tack the right name to the right person, 
or vice-versa, with the aid of a printed list which had been presented 
to everyone on their arrival. I made out several doctors, a clergyman, 
who was the funniest man on board, and before long the inevitable 
family of amateur photographers, who were always exceedingly 
busy. I noticed that whenever something particularly fine was 
sighted and my attention called to it, the apparatus was always on 
duty and well to the fore, shutting out the best point of the view. Last 
year whilst staying at Oban, I saw on a steamer going to Ballachulish 
a very stout lady clad in manly tweeds, strong boots, hard felt hat, 
stick, and the biggest pair of field glasses ever seen slung on her 
back, accompanied by a delicate-looking little man in an ulster, of 
an appalling cheque pattern, staggering under the weight of a 
photographing machine. The lady was the photographer, but her 
efforts evidently didn’t please, for I heard her moaning in a voice 
suitable to tweeds, that she didn’t know how it was, but she 
*couldn’t develop a cow!’ 

After a quiet Sunday in Odde Fjord, we awoke next morning 
facing busy Bergen. Shops immediately became the attraction, and 
every half hour boats left the yacht laden for the shore. My 

friend and I were content to leave at the comfortable hour of twelve, 
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paying Brandt’s, the fur store, our first visit, where I’m afraid I wasn’t 
proof against buying more fur than was consistent with economy. 
One of my purchases was a large carriage rug made entirely of the 
soft downy feathers from the breast of the eider duck, a bird so small 
that I’m afraid many hundreds must have been sacrificed to make 
my lovely covering. 

From there we went to Hammer’s, the silversmith, who certainly 
has some of the loveliest things I have ever seen. Some antique 
silver drinking cups looked very enticing, but their price soon 
cooled my ardour, and I was very well satisfied with two entrée 
dishes, and several curiously twisted spoons. We lunched, with a 
party from the yacht, at the important hotel of Bergen, an odd- 
looking, white-shuttered place. I cannot say much for the building, 
but the cooking was excellent. On our return to the yacht we found 
the doctor very busy with a little note book getting up a concert for 
the evening. A song and recitation were entered against my name. Two 
gentlemen produced music portfolios, two ladies offered to do their 
best, and an unhappy accompanist was unearthed. To be truth- 
ful I must own the ‘crew’ proved the strength of the programme. 
One of the officers blushingly acknowledged a weakness for the 
banjo, another for reading Tennyson; the chef and an assistant 
proved excellent whistling duettists; but the laurel wreath was 
placed on the head of the bo’sun (metaphorically, of course) for 
his clever delivery of the “ Waterloo ” stanzas from Childe Harold, 

I found a chance next morning of complimenting him on his 
success and his admirable choice of a poem, and with an air of one 
wearied with praise, he admitted that ‘it was quite the best thing 
Byron ever wrote, and the best thing he recited.’ I didn’t think that 
was bad for tho bo’sun. The concert, held in the ladies’ boudoir, 
went very well. Of the two poems I recited, the morbid one found 
most favour. The sailors all had a melancholy turn—I don’t think I 
once saw them cheerful, but always comfortably depressed. It was 
quite a ‘ Pinafore’ crew, and a very interesting study to me. One 
sailor, a tall, fair-haired, good-looking fellow of the Bret Harte order, 
was exceedingly b/asé and world-worn about the expression—he 
spoke excellent English, and a little of nearly every other language, 
played the piano, and was given to sighing and mystery. I fancy he 
rather liked to be caught leaning against the yacht’s side gazing out 
to sea, “thinking unutterable thoughts.” His comrades looked on 
him as “ guite superior, seen better days, poor fellow,” and in a pen- 
sive way he tolerated their deferential pity. One morning, whilst 
waiting for the launch to take me to the shore, he informed me he 

- had been everywhere and seen everything, and mentioned as his old 
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‘friends some names that made me wonder. I asked an officer if 
these yarns were any way near the truth, and he said he believed so, 
but that Jack had brought everything on himself and was not to 
be pitied ; he was a real posewr and just a bit of a humbug. I’m 
afraid Jack’s good looks and mysterious manner have taken in a good 
many kind-hearted, simple ladies, his sighs and ‘ misunderstood’ 
life bringing him in a little income in douceurs. But I mustn't 
forget a personage quite as important as Jack, who calléd on us the 
afternoon of the concert. While listening to the rehearsal, a frantic 
shout from some enthusiasts drew us on deck, and there we saw a 
whale rolling from side to side, and throwing up high jets of water, 
behaving altogether as a whale with respect for himself should do. 
I was mentally measuring Jonah and his “host in need,” etc., when 
the gentleman sank out of sight, leaving only the troubled water to 
indicate where he had been. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Music-Hall Tennyson. 


By HENRY PETTITT. 


@\ attention, when passing the Royal Granada Music 
Hall one evening, was attracted by the following 
announcement :— 
SPECIAL ATTRACTION ! 
JOHNNY DRYDEN, 
THE CELEBRATED IMPROVISATORE, THE TENNYSON 


OF THE Music HALLS, WILL APPEAR FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE GREAT MACVANCE. 





Although it was long before Mr. Pinero had expressed a fear 
that the dramatic literature of oar variety theatres might be 
compounded of the “ Wit of the Wash-Tub and the Pathos of the 
Pantry,” and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones had taken up the cudgels 
for the music-halls in a manner greatly calculated to make their 
proprietors exclaim, “Heaven save us from our friends! ”—yet 
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there had recently been some considerable discussion about the 
quality of the songs sungin these places of amusement; so being 
somewhat curious to see the new Tennyson, I inquired at the 
pay-box, and finding the gentleman’s “turn” was just coming on, I 
went in. 

I had not many minutes to wait before the celebrated improvisa- 
tore comic singer and poet made his appearance, and after singing 
a first song, which I did not think quite up to the Tennysonian 
mark, he advanced to the footlights and said :— 

“T am now a-goin’ to sing to you my celebrated Improvisatore 
song, in which I undertake to spell any word you like to give me, 
and make up an impromptu verse upon it.” 

The band then struck up, and he burst forth into song as 
follows :— 


“T’'ll sing you an impromptu songz, that you've not heard before, 

And when you hava, thea Iam sure you'll want to hear some more. 
I'll give you rhymes upon the times; and everyone shall see, 

How [ can spell you any word for my new spelling bee.” 


Here the music stopped, and the “poet” asked for a word. 
Seated near me were half-a-dozen young gentlemen of the medical 
student type, one of whom with a stentorian voice shouted 
“ Gladiolus !” 

“Thank you,” said the new Tennyson— 


“GLADSTONE.” 


“G-l-a-d you know spells glad, s-t-o-n-e spells stone ; 
He is a great o-r-a-t-o-r, as I am sure you all will own ; 

He’s steered the good ship England through many a troubled sea, 
He's a honour anda glory to Britannia’s spelling bee.” 


Here there were several expressions of dissent. Music-hall 
audiences are for some mysterious reason always very conservative. 

“ Another word if you please.” 

“ Parallelogram.” 

“Thank you,” said the poet. ‘Purliament’; and away he 
rushed with, 


“ P-a-r”— 


“No, no,” shouted the student. “Not ‘Parliament’; any child 
can spell that. ‘ Parallelogram’; and if you don’t like that try 
*‘ Parallelopipedon.’” 

“The word ‘Parliament’ was given me by a lady, sir, and I 
always oblige the ladies first;” and then he blossomed out into 
verse again. 
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“ PARLIAMENT.” 
“ P-a-r par, l-i-a-m-e-n-t, Parliament : 
A place where many d-u-f, duff-e-r-s duffers are sent. 
The man who interrupts my song in that place ought to be, 
Instead of kicking up a row in this here spelling bee.” 


A roar of laughter and applause greeted this repartee, and with a 
triumphant look at the group of medical students, the bard asked 
for another word. A few were shouted in a doubtful manner by 
some of the audience, but loud above them all was heard from the 
still unbeaten young gentleman— ‘ 

“ Protoplasm.” 

The singer, however, turned a deaf ear to him, and was just 
starting off at a rattling pace with ‘ Marriage,’ when his tormentor 
rose from his seat, and rapping on the table with his stick, said in a 
voice that was heard throughout the hall: “ You asserted that you 
could spell any word. I have given you several, and you have not 
spelt one. I challenge you to sing a verse on ‘ Protoplasm.’ ” 

“ And I refuse,” replied the Improvisatore. 

“And why ?” 

“ Because it is not a fit subject to sing about before ladies.” 

This retort was received with cheers, and followed by shouts of 
“Turn him out!” etc., but above the din loud and clear was heard 
the voice— 

“Then if you will not make up a comic verse about ‘ Protoplasm” 
and tell the audience what it means, I will give you another word, 
and I publicly challenge you to make an impromptu verse upon it* 
If you succeed I will admit you are an Improvisatore ; if you try 
to wriggle out of it, or fail, I shall denounce you as an impostor- 
The word is ‘ Apotheosis.’ ” 

The silence of the tomb fell upon that hall as the new Tennyson 
girded up his loins and prepared for the battle, looked at his im- 
placable enemy for a moment, and then slipped down to the foot- 
lights. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you. That man there—I can’t 
call him a gentleman—with his pals, while I am a-tryin’ to do my 
business to the best of my abillty and amuse you, keeys on in- 
terrupting me.” 

“ Apotheosis! will you spell it and sing it?” shouted his 
tormentor. 

“No,” answered. the Tennyson of the music-hall. I decline! 
So long as I sing in a respectable music-hall, J will not make up 
verses on scriptural subjects.” 

, A storm of -applause followed this noble sentiment, which 
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increased as the chucker-out advanced towards the medical students 
and I departed, reflecting on my way home that, hard as I have 
sometimes thought my lot to be; even for a brougham and three 
turns a night, I would not be an Improvisatore. 








The Merrow’s Rock. : 


By GENIE (ROSE) NORREYS. | 


a as aa 


HERE isa great jagged rock, and it stands on the wildest 
” +=part of the western coast of Ireland ; it towers above all the 

other rocks and is quite impassable, except on one side; 
its cave is supposed to contain many treasures, but 
no boat can live in the breakers, for even when the day 
is calm and smiling, the waves dash and foam along 
the shore, often bearing on their white crests a broken spar from 
some wreck, which they fling on to the strand as though to say 
‘See what we can do!’ hi 

The tide was going out. Two girls with some difficulty had | 
reached the rock. They climbed up a little way to a crag and looked 
down at the waves, that now and again leaped fiercely and 
furtively up, covering them with spray. 

“ What is that sound, Mary ?” said one of the girls. “Hzuw sad 1 
it is, it’s like a moan of pain.” q 

“It is only the breakers in the cave ; but the peasants believe that i} 
it is the spirit of a girl who mourns because she failed to release her fF 
father’s soul. There is an old legend which is a source of great 
superstition and terror to the fisher-folk. It is that this rock belongs . 
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to the Merrow, a terrible creature, half fish, half man; his body is 
covered with green scales, his arms are short and like fins, his teeth 
long and green, his hair the colour of the sea, and under his arm he 
carries a cocked hat, which he puts on when he dives from this rock 
down to his house at the bottom of the ocean. 

That ruin on the cliff there was once a cottage, in which lived a 
fisherman. This fisherman got very friendly with the Merrow, 
who took him down to his house one day. While looking at the 
curiosities the fisherman’s attention was attracted by some curious 
narrow pots; he asked the Merrow what they were, and was told 
they were soul cages. 

‘What souls?’ gasped the fisherman. 

‘The souls of the drowned. I catch them just as they are 
leaving their bodies,’ said the Merrow unconcernedly—for as he had 
no soul to save, he knew not what he did. 

The fisherman was a good catholic, and it distressed him much 
to think of all those poor caged souls, and he determined to release 
them from their cold narrow limits. So he invited the Merrow to 
dinner and succeeded in making him so drunk that he fell asleep ; 
and then the fisherman borrowed his hat, dived down, and opened 
all the cages. He saw nothing, but he heard a swift sound like 
the rushing of the wind and he knew the souls were speeding 
away. 

About a hundred years ago, the last descendant of the fisherman 
lived most happily in that lonely cottage with his beautiful young 
wife. But, a little while before their baby was born, the fisherman 
‘was drowned one night while fishing along the coast. His poor 
wife was half crazed with grief, and her baby brought her no joy. 
She refused all offers of help, and lived alone with her child, earning 
her living by making fishing nets. The days wore away their dreary 
length, and, asshe worked, her gaze would travel out to the sea; and 
then the little child would creep unheeded to her knee, and look 
wistfully up into her mother’s face, wondering, wondering what she 
saw there. When she was old enough, she questioned her mother 
—and then the overburthened heart gave vent to all its grief and 
terror. The child put her tender young arms around the quivering 
form, and laid her soft face against the faded cheek, rubbing the 
tears away with her gentle little palm and saying : 

‘ Mother, I will now wait and watch for the Merrow. I will take 
his hat, and go down and release my dear father’s soul, and when I 
run home to tell you, will you look gladly at me then? I will tell 
the Merrow that I want his hat to play with, and he will believe me 
because I am a little girl, and God will forgive me.’ 
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Ever after the child watched without tiring; but once when the 
sun was shining very bright, the child, childlike for- 
getting, ran gaily along the path to the cottage; but 
when she saw her mother rise with a great uplifted 
joy in her face the child remembered, and she knelt 
down and asked her mother to forgive her, crying 
out that she would go to the top of the great rock 
and wait, wait, wait for the Merrow there. But the 
mother’s fears and love awoke, and she strained the 
little one to her heart, saying ‘ she could not spare her.’ 

The years passed on untilthe child wastwelve,andthen |"§ 
the mother died. Hearts take so long to break. The Pym 
child disappeared. They searched for her everywhere, 
and, after many days, they found her lying on a ledge Bg é 
of the rock, high above the waters—dead.” 

The two girls rose to go. 

“Oh! Mary, it’s only a legend ?” ot 

A moan swept round the rock. = Ne Dm 
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John or James. 


Ey J. L. SHINE. 





Mea @S cheery an old fellow as I ever knew was John 

: Sandford, now, aJas! gone over to the majority. He had 
been a mummer for a few years, but when he and his 
brother James came into some property, they both 
determined to rest on what laurels they had won, and 
to enjoy their otium cum dignitate for the remainder of 
their days. Asa youngster I was a favourite of John Sandford’s. 
I recited little ‘ bits,’ and was fond of Shakespeare and the theatre, 
and so I suppose won his heart He used often to tell me some of 
his reminiscences as he sat and smoked, and one of these he 
always chuckled over. It appears that he and his brother were 
something alike in feature, though John had a jovial merry face and 
was rather stoutly built. James, on the other hand, was more refined 
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in appearance, and had an almost solemn look—and so James used to 
play Hamlet, and John the First Gravedigger. Well, they had been 
performing in a country town to but a scanty audience, prominent: 
among whom was the chief linendraper of the place, a man of worth 
among his fellows, one who never missed a performance of the 
legitimate drama, and had a great admiration, almost reverence, for a 
tragedian—indeed he used invariably to ask the great man of the 
company to dinner on the Sunday, and as his table was known to 
be a bountiful one, the invitation in those days of scanty earnings 
was eagerly looked for. But I must add, that on anything like low 
comedy the linendraper looked down with something like contempt. 
Imagine then John Sandford’s surprise when he found at the close 
of the Saturday evening’s performance, a@ precisely-worded little note 
from the linendraper, whom I will call Tompkins, begging “the 
honour of his company to dinner” at three o’clock the next day. 
Certainly it was only addressed to J. Sandford, but my friend John, 
only too glad of the chance, did not stop to inquire too minutely as 
to whether it was intended for him. So, togged out in his best, and 
that none too brilliant, the low comedian repaired to “ The Laurels” 
at the appointed time. He was shown into a very comfortable room, 
and his host came forward to greet him, but seemed greatly 
astonished at his appearance. Horvever, though there was a 
puzzled look on his face, he introduced his guest to Mrs. Tompkins 
and his two nice-looking daughters; and the conversation 
soon turned on the previous night’s performance. John was 
highly complimented by Mr. Tompkins on “his admirable acting.” 
Actors are never backward in accepting praise, and,so Master Sand- 
ford rather plumed himself on the impression he had made; and 
then the old gentleman proceeded to descant upon the wonders of the 
illusions of the stage. 

“ For instance,” he said, “I should have taken you for a much 
slighter man, and, pardon my saying so, I should have thought you 
would have worn a melancholy look instead of the laughing one 
that appears natural to you ”—(for John had a merry twinkle in his 
eye, and but little of the tragic fire in his expression). 

The comedian began to ‘smell a rat,’ and to guess that it was his 
brother who should have been in his place; but he couldn’t afford 
to lose a good dinner, perhaps, by explaining away the mistake at 
once, and so he accounted for the difference in appearance by des- 
canting on the value of ‘make-up,’ dress, &c. They went in to dinner, 
andan uncommonly good one John made, but though he playeda splen- 
did knife and fork he found time to keep Mrs. Tompkins constantly 
laughing at his comical stories, and to pay a great deal of attention 
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to his neighbour, Miss Alice. Old Tompkins could not make it out ; 
that a man who played Hamlet should descend to making puns, tell 
funny anecdotes, and revel in the practical jokes he had inflicted was 
beyond his comprehension; but he was most hospitable, passed the 
bottle quickly, and was generally agreeable. Yet he was evidently 
puzzled and a little disappointed. By-and-by they went into the 
drawing-room, and there our friend, the linendraper, begged of his 
guest to give them a treat—would he recite to them? Oh, with 
pleasure ; what should it be ? Anything that he pleased so long as 
it was something from the “immortal bard.” .By this time John had 
made up his mind. He thought he would really impersonate his 
brother for a time, and as he was, as he told me, no mean actor, he 
gave the speeches “To be or not to be,” “ Hamlet’s advice to the 
players,” and “ Alas! poor Yorick.” 

Tompkins pére was delighted. “ But what a strange difference,” 
said he, “there is between a recital on the stage and in a room. 
Why the voice seems quite different, though the delivery is the same ” 
—for John had caught the “ trick ” of his brother’s “ mouthing.” 

Was he tired ? Would he be kind enough to continue to amuse 
them ? : 

Then John thought he would give them a spice of his own 
quality, and so he gave the Gravedigger scene, and from that launched 
forth into his own special line—gave them bits from old farces, 
touches of his best low comedy, until he fairly convulsed his audience 
with laughter. 

“Why, my dear sir,” said old Tompkins, “ you are a genius. How 
truly you carry out the great Shakespeare’s words that ‘one man in 
his time plays many parts.’ You will be great, sir; the name of 
James Sandford shall yet rival that of Garrick.” 

“ Pardon me,” said my friend, “ but my name is John, not James.” 

“John!” cried old Tompkins ; “ why I thought—yes, here is the 
bill (drawing it from his pocket)—that it was James who played 
Hamlet last night ?” 

“ And so it was.” 

“ Then. how is it I find yow here, sir,” asked the host, just a little 

angry. 

“Well, sir, I must make my apologies in the best way I can. I 
had heard so much of your kindness and hospitality that, when the 
opportunity offered of availing myself of it, I was only too flattered 
at your invitation, which, you will remember, was addressed to J, 
Sandfor1, not to James or John——” 

“ Here Mrs. Tompkins and her daughters joined in—I don’t think 
Miss Alice’s entreaties were the least fervent—they had been so 
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delighted and amused, and the mistake was so natural, &c., &c., that 
old Tompkins cooled down—his rage had not been at a very white 
heat—and he said : ' 

“ Well, I must have yuur brother, too, so I’ll send for him, and he 
must join us at supper.” 

And he did; and he made himself so agreeable to the more 
romantic Amelia Tompkins that the good-bye on the part of both 
the girls to both the actors was coupled with the hope that, when 
they came to the town again, they would call, though this must have 
been said unknown to their father, who had not quite got over John’s 
deception. They did manage to call again, and that not so very 
long after, and, as they were then no Jonger poor strolling players, 
after a little explanation they were well received ; and when old 
Tomkins died, he left his daughters a very nice little sum, by which 
the brothers profited ; for when John finished this story of his early 
life, he used to point with his ‘churchwarden’ to a kind old lady sit- 
ing on the opposite side of the hearth, and say “ That’s Alice, you 
know.” 
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The Bold Buccaneer. 


(From “ Songs of Sentiment, modelled on the style and ehoice of the modern drawing-room ballader— 
with appropriate illustrations.”) 


1. 


I takes on Pirate work by the job, 

And a long jack-knife lies hid in my fob— 
Thunder and blood ! 

I munch black puddens as is of gore ; 

I cry ho! ho! to the tempest’s roar ; 

All catalogued crimes are mine, and more— 
Thunder and blood! 





I see some doubting your looks confess ; 
My friends, though here in this gala dress, 
I’m (take my word for it) nevertheless 

(meekly) (Thunder and Blood ! ) 
A furious rover, what time this shirt 
Is changed for a cloak, and knives that hurt, 
And a brewer's cap, and a six-inch skirt— 

Thunder and blood ! 





Ho! ho! then, lads, for the lopped-off head, 

And the scuppers running with slippery red, 

And the fired ships, and the heaped up dead— 
Thunder and blood f 

Ho! ho! for him who walks the plank, 

With a ten-pound ball on his spindle shank, 

And the fun of it all—for which I thank 
Thunder and blood ! 


I’m a bold buccaneer of the cross-bone breed, 
< And the rakish craft—I am indeed, 
Though now I may seem just ‘ off my feed’ 

Of thunder and blood— 
But—there, you may all mean well, no doubt, 
But your dubious visages put me out ; 
No man so placed can continue to shout 

Thunder and blood ? 
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The Drama in Australia. 


BY AUSTIN BRERETON. 











no other cities in the world are there, comparatively, so 
many well-attended theatres and other places of 
entertainment as are to be found in Melbourne and in 
Sydney ; and in no other country, I venture to assert, 
are the wants of the playgoer provided for so liberally as 
in the sunny South. The theatre is the chief attraction, for the 
music-hall is an almost unknown quantity here, and although high- 
class music flourishes, it has not the permanency of the theatre. 
Little or nothing is known in London of this part of colonial life, so 
that the stranger in this land, accustomed as he may be to the acting 
and mounting of plays in the mother country, cannot help a feeling 
of astonishment on becoming acquainted with the Australian 
theatres, the admirable acting therein, and the extreme beauty and 
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completeness with which every piece is staged. First of all, a word 
as to the theatres of Melbourne and Sydney. The former city, with 
a population of three-hundred-and-eighty-thousand, has two first- 
class theatres, the Princess Theatre and the Theatre Royal. Until 
recently, it had a third first-class house, the Bijou, which was 
destroyed by fire last Easter. It is, however, being rebuilt, and the 
new building will be opened in February next. Melbourne has also 
two “popular” theatres, the Alexandra, a vast building, and the 
Opera House. These five theatres are constantly open, and they 
invariably do such good business as would make an English 
theatrical manager open his eyes very wide indeed. Sydney, whose 
inhabitants number three-hundred-and-fifty-odd-thousand, has, like- 
wise, three high-class theatres, the Theatre Royal, Her Majesty’s, and 
the Criterion. In addition, it has the Opera House, an ill-conditioned, 
out-of-the-way place, the Gaiety,a dusty little house, and the Standard. 
The latter is small and pretty, but, like the Gaiety, it is not frequented 
by the best order of people. Melbourne and Sydney, it will thus be 
seen, are each provided with three first-class theatres—counting the 
Bijov as one of them—as well as other. theatres of secondary note. 
Brisbane, the population 6f -which is seventy-three-thousand, has 
two first-class houses, the' Opera House, a new and magnificent 
building, and the Gaiety. Adelaide, the residents of which number 
one-hundred-and-thirty-thousand, «has a similar play-house, the 
Theatre Royal. It will be) understood that I do not enumerate the 
various halls where musical, conjuring‘entertainments, and the like 
are held. -I simply specify’ the’ regular theatres which are 
permanently open in each capital of Victoria, New South Wales 
Queensland, and South Australia respectively. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well if the managers of 
these theatres, and their system: of: management, be stated, in order 
that my readers uray clearly'understand the subject. The Princess 
Theatre, and the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, the Theatre Royal, 
Sydney, the Opera House, Brisbane, and the Theatre Royal, Adelaide, 
are controlled by three partners, Mr. James ©. Williamson, Mr. 
Arthur Garner, and Mr. George Musgrove, Through the number of 
theatres at their disposal, and the consequent magnitude of their 
operations, these gentleman are enabled to engage more celebrated 
actors and actresses from abroad than is possible for their brother 
‘managers. So that, as I write, Mr. Charles Warner has just 
concluded a long and highly successful engagement with them, and 
is now touring on his own account in New Zealand. Miss Janet 
Achurch is acting at the Princess Theatre, Melbourne, while Miss 
Jennie Lee has just arrived in Sydney in order to play “Jo” at the 
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Theatre Royal there. Mr. J. L. Toole, who may reckon upon a 
hearty welcome in Australia, and Mrs. Brown-Potter are under 
contract with “the firm” for next Easter. Melodrama,.comic opera, 
and pantomime are the chief stock-in-trade, so to speak, of Messrs. 
Williamson, Garner, and, Musgrove, but they do not confine them- 
selves to these classes of work. The lessee of Her Majesty’s, 
Sydney, of which more anon, is Mr. George Rignold, who produces 
Shakespeare and melodrama. Mr. Robert Brough and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault junr., managers of the Melbourne Bijou and Sydney 
Criterion, have the comedy field all to themselves. 

All the theatres mentioned are eminently suited to their purpose, 
both from the stage point of view and in regard to the comfort of 
the andience. Two of the buildings, the Princess Theatre, 
Melbourne, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, were perfect 
revelations to me. Even among the theatres of London, new and 
old, they are not surpassed. I have never been in a more beautiful 
or perfect theatre than the Princess. Indeed, I will make bold to 
say that, in respect to the graceful design of its interior and the 
comfort and cleanliness of its stage and dressing-rooms, it has no 
equal in London. The building, which is practically isolated, has 
spacious, luxurious entrances and every convenience for the public, 
while it is a perfect paradise for those concerned with the stage. At 
the back of the building is a door used by the working-staff, 
carpenters, stage-hands, supernumeraries, and the rest, who have 
their shops and offices on the same side of the house, opposite to the 
side where are the manager’s offices and dressing-rooms. The stage- 
door proper is used only by the managers and the actors. But 
where is that stage-door ? Up a back street, or stowed away in a 
dirty alley? Notso. It isin the main street, only afew yards from 
the dress-circle entrance, and, as you enter by it and pass along its 
carpeted passages and staircases, look at its dressing-rooms, each of 
which isa miniature drawing-room, you instinctively take off your hat 
as you would on entering a gentleman’s house. The manager’s rooms 
are small picture galleries, and everywhere there is an air of 
thoughtfulness, ease, cleanliness, and comfort that were foreign to 
me in the matter of theatres until I visited this one. The stage 
is wide, deep, and kept in lovely condition. The wide, marble 
staircase in front of the house, the sliding roof for use in summer, 
the airy balcony outside, the fountains, the flowers, and the ferns, 
did not please me so well as did the evident care which has 
sought to make the life of the uctor at this theatre worth living. 
The theatre, above its ground floor, has only two tiers, the dress- 
circle and gallery. It was built on a good plan for not a little 
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MISS NELLIE FARREN AND MR. FRED LESLIE. 


| “T fancy I've seen that face before.” 
i “Yes! that’s the way I wear it.” 


Ruy Buas, Act i. 


EGLINGTON & CO., Publishers, London. Photograph by DOWNEY, London. 
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As for a lady, if she were merely to suggest a little “light re- 
freshment” during the evening, I should not be surprised if the 
earth opened and swallowed her up. We are, outwardly at any 
rate, extremely circumspect in this country, and I fancy the guilty 
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of its: beauty is due to the sympathetic nature of the scenic art, of 
George Gordon, who helped in the designing of it. The other 
Australian theatre to which I would draw special attention is Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney. This is a new, handsome, and vast 
building. It is capable of holding an enormous number of people, 
and its stage is as large as that of Drury Lane. It has in addition 
to its dress-circle and gallery, a family circle, and to see it full of 
delighted people, as I saw it upon a recent occasion, is to imagine 
oneself at Drury Lane on Boxing Night. Other large theatres are 
the Royal, Melbourne, and the Royal, Sydney. Electric light is the 
common form of illumination, and programmes are absolutely free 
everywhere. The purchase of your seat is your first and last ex- 
pense in connection with the theatre, although the cloak-room 
attendant is not above accepting’ a small recognition of his or her 
attention. But even that is quite a voluntary matter. And what 
is the price of that seat, it may be asked? The highest price of 
admission, be it stated, is the modest sum of five shillings, which 
entitles the purchaser to a reserved seat in the dress-circle, the 
fashionable part of the house. .Excepting in the case of the 
Princess Theatre, where there are a few reserved stalls at five 
shillings, and on special occasions, such as a benefit, the ground 
floor is invariably occupied by unreserved seats at three shillings 
each, the price of admission to the gallery being one shilling. 
It is marvellous how, with this low scale of charges, the receipts 
mount up. The smallest of the principal theatres enumerated by 
me holds over two hundred pounds, at average prices, while the 
taking of the larger houses are frequently from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred pounds. Evening dress, save at the Princess 
Theatre, is not greatly indulged in, but it is gradually coming 
more into use. For the reason that, with few exceptions, there are 
no bars within the actual theatre walls, there is not so much 
drinking between the acts as in England, but in the intervals most 
of the men make a stampede—for the exterior of the theatre, be 
it noted—there to indulge in a cigarette. Men have, also, been 
known to visit a neighbouring “hotel,” as the public-houses are 
called here, there to consume whisky and soda water. I do not 
wish to imply that drinking between the acts is not a common 
custom with the gentlemen here, but it is not, probably from the 
fact that it is not so convenient, nearly so prevalent as at home. 
As for a lady, if she were merely to suggest a little “light re- 


' freshment” during the evening, I should not be surprised if the 


earth opened and swallowed her up. We are, outwardly at any 
rate, extremely circumspect in this country, and I fancy the guilty 
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weight of him who goes out to “see a man” during the progress 
of a play must be akin to that borne by an assassin. One fact 
that strikes me very forcibly, and which impresses me more and more 
with experience, is the youthful nature of the Australian audience. 
Middle-aged and elderly people are decidedly in the minority, 
and many of the young people who habitually attend the theatres 
are of the gentler sex, so that the manager has to be particular 
in his fare lest he offend paterfamilias. For parents here encourage 
the play-house, and, by freely consenting to their children seeing 
stage works, an influence of great good is exercised on the drama. 
Managers are careful in their productions, while the enthusiasm 
of youth is a fine stimulus to the actor. Another feature of the 
Australian audience is the theatre party, which enables a gentleman 
who cannot return a family dinner to dispense with his obligations 
by inviting his friends to the theatre. It is a compliment which 
is always appreciated, and, as the charge for seats is so low, can 
be easily extended. 

Thus far, then, of the theatres and of the audience of Australia. 
The former, it will be gathered, amply fulfil their purpose, while 
the latter is all that could be desired. But “the play’s the thing.” 
Ay, and the player, too, not to speak of the scenic artist. Of course 
the manager is greatly guided by London in the choice of a play, 
and all pieces which are successful there eventually find their way 
to Australia. The manager’s chief difficulty is in finding sufficient 
plays. Four weeks is a long run here for a comedy or a domestic 
drama, and a popular melodrama does not often run longer than 
that time. Again, authors ask such heavy fees for their pieces 
that there is great risk incurred in their production, and the only 
way in which they can be made to pay is by withdrawing them 
in the first instance before their popularity is exhausted, and then 
reviving them year after year. There is no native dramatist. If . 
there were, he might make a fortune in a few months. The actor, 
like the author, has every advantage in this country, where he 
invariably improves, thanks to the broadening influence with which 
he is surrounded. He is unfettered by conventionality, and if he 
has mettle in him he cannot fail to make his mark. He has to 
work harder than at home, but he gains valuable experience, and 
he is bound, sooner or later, to get a character which will enable 
him to show what ability he possesses. Thus, for instance, Mr. 
Robert Brough, known in London only in burlesque and farce, . 
has developed into a character actor and comedian of distinct. mark. 
I have seen him play, among other parts, the Scotch professor in 
“On ’Change,” Graves in “ Money,” Parson Adams in “ Joseph’s 
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Sweetheart,” and Tony Lumpkin—all admirable performances; 
and Mrs. Brough, unknown to London fame, has become a charming 
comedienne. Her Alma Blake in “The Silver Shield ” was a brilliant 
impersonation. Almost all the actors of any note here are English. 
There are no native male performers of any distinction known to 
me. Messrs. Williamson, Garner, and Musgrove’s company at 
present includes Mr. Herbert Flemming, a sound, masterly actor, 
Mr. Henry Vincent, Mr. Edward Sass, Mr. Alfred Bucklaw, Mr. J. 
H. Clynds, Mr. E. W. Royce, Mr. W. Elton, Mr. Walker Marnock, 
Mr. C. M. Leumane, Mr. Frank Emery, Mr. George Walton, Mr. J. P. 
Burnett, Miss Janet Achurch, Miss Jennie Lee, Miss Clara Cowper, 
Miss Ada Ward, Miss Maud Williamson, Miss Helen Kinnaird, and 
Miss Edith Blande, all of whom are English. Most of these ladies 
and gentlemen hold prominent positions here, and some of their 
names are not altogether unfamiliar to London play-goers. Messrs. 
Brough and Boucicault’s principal support is found in Mr. G. V. 
Anson, Mr. G. 8. Titheradge, Mr. Percy Lyndal, Mr. Eille Norwood, 
Mr. Cecil Ward, Mr. W. Holman, Mr. G. Lash Gordon, Miss Fanny 
Enson, Miss E. Romer, Miss Lucia Harwood, Miss Lilian Seccombe, 
and other English actors. Mr. George Rignold was supported in 
“ Julius Ceasar” by Mr. J. F. Cathcart as Brutus, Miss Kate Bishop 
as Portia, and Miss Ronald Watts-Phillips as Lucius. Judging from 
what little I have seen of the Colonial actor, he cannot be compared 
to the English player. On the other hand Australia possesses two 
singer-actresses of distinction—Miss Nellie Stewart and Miss Flora 
Grampner. Miss Stewart, who, though still quite young, is the elder 
of the two, isan immensely popular favourite, and, best of all, she 
deserves her popularity. She is just finishing an engagement of 
some years as prima donna of Messrs. Williamson, Garner, and 
Musgrove’s company. She is of medium height, lithe, and pretty. 
Her voice is of great range, and her versatility is quite remarkable. 
I have seen her play Elsie, in “The Yeomen of the Guard,” Pepita, in 
M. Lecocq’s opera, Dorothy in Messrs. Stephenson and Cellier’s opera, 
and Yum-Yum in “The Mikado.” Each performance was perfect, 
both in singing and acting, and each was entirely distinct from the 
other. Miss Stewart isa charming singer and an actress of rare 
ability and vivacity. Should she appear in London next year, I 
venture to prophecy that she will make a lasting and favourable im- 
pression there. Miss Grampner is a petite girl, hardly out of her 
teens, but she has been on the stage nearly all her life. Her special 
charm is the unusual purity and sweetness of her voice. She has all 
the instinets of an artist, and she invarably acts and expresses her- 
self admirably. She has lately sung and played such various 
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parts as Margaret in “ Faust,” Nancy in “ Martha,” and Lazarjllo in 
“ Maritana,” always singing delightfully, and identifying herself 
with the character. She has the faculty of sinking herself in the 
part. She is intensely earnest, and the sweetness of her voice is 
equalled by a delicacy which distinguishes everything she 
does. It is not many weeks since I saw her play a boy, the principal 
part, in a new comic opera, and her spirit, her dash, her brightness, 
were surprising, and there was never the slightest exaggeration in any 
respect. This young lady has a brilliant future before her, or I am 
greatly mistaken. Australia should be proud of two such artists as 
Miss Nellie Stewart and Miss Flora Grampner, who would do honour 
to any country. Another favourite Australian actress is Miss Myra 
Kemble, who is now on avisit to England. Unfortunately I have 
had no opportunity of forming an opinion as to her merits. 

London theatre-goers will be astonished to learn that plays are 
always as well mounted here as at home, and that not infrequently 
they are placed on the stage in a far superior manner. In Melbourne 
I recently saw “ A Doll’s House,” which was mounted at the 
Princess’s Theatre in a beautiful manner. The scene was worthy of 
the best efforts in this direction ever made by the Bancrofts at the 
‘Haymarket. I also saw, at the Theatre Royal, in the same city, 
“The Silver Falls,” the scenery of which was more lovely than that 
used at the Adelpbi. “Julius Cesar,” which is just concluding a 
run of forty-five nights at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, was placed 
.on the stage by Mr. George Rignold so completely and so splendidly 
Ahat it reminded me of the Shakesperian revivals at the Lyceum. 
Here, by the way, let me give a word of praise to the acting of Mr. 
Rignold as Antony. It was a noble, impressive impersonation, inspir- 
ing in its power and tragic force, and, as a piece of declamation, quite 
the best thing of its kind that I have ever seen on the stage. All 
the comic operas enumerated by me in connection with Miss 

Stewart’s name were, without exception, more lavishly and more 
beautifully staged than in London. A special feature of Messrs. 
Brough and Boucicault’s productions, is the scenery which is always 
tasteful, sometimes, as in the case of “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and “Money,” absolutely magnificent. The 
chief scenic artists here are George Gordon, John Brunton, W. Spong, 
John Hennings, and, “last though not least,” Alfred Clint. Some of 
these names are well-known in England, and certain it is that each 
particular artist can turn out, in his own line, just as good work as 
anything that is done in London. Should Mr. Irving or Mr. Wilson 
Barrett ever visit Australia, there will be no necessity for them then 
to’ travel with all the paraphernalia which they take to America. 
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Australia, in the matter of scenery, is capable of anything. The 
Australians themselves are not aware that they often see stage- 
pictures of far greater beauty than they would frequently see at 
home. The Gilbert-Sullivan operas and the Vaudeville plays are 
better done, in a scenic sense, in Australia than in London. 

One other cause of the immense prosperity of the drama in this 
country, in addition to the encouragement of the audience, is the 
manner in which the press upholds it. The two leading papers here, 
“The Argus,” of Melbourne, and “The Sydney Morning Herald,” 
devote much space to the theatres, and, in the matter of criticism 
greatly guide the public. Both papers are noted for their copious 
and trenchant first-night essays by experienced hands. The 
“Sydney Herald,” in addition, publishes an “ Amusements” article 
twice a week, on the: Wednesday and-Saturday, in which local and 
general theatrical matters are chronicled and discussed. It also 
gives theatrical news day by day, and on Saturday it publishes a 
special article in which painting, music, and the drama are com- 
mented upon and criticised. The paper thus obtains a vast 
influence over the drama, and its influence reaches beyond Sydney. 
All the other newspapersin Australia make a feature of theatrical 
news, but the “Melbourne Argus,” and the “Sydney Morning 
Herald,” from their high positions, hold a power which is 
paramount. 

As I write, Miss Achurch is playing Mercy Merrick in “ The New 
Magdalen,” at the Princess Theatre, Melbourne, and “ Human 
Nature,” has been lavishly revived at the Royal; at the Alexandra 
Theatre, in the same city, “The Beggar Student” is drawing large 
houses under the direction of Mr. Henry Bracy; Miss Jennie Lee 
is to appear at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, as Jo; and Mr. Rignold 
will again act Henry V. at his own theatre. At the Criterion, 
“‘ Sophia ” is a great attraction. 
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A Lover to His Lady 
(On Her Birthday.) 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


xc. HAT can I offer, Love, as birthday gift, 
More sweet to thee than thine own Constancy ? 
Love’s anchor, when our Life Boat seems to drift, 
Love’s beacon pointing to a calmer sea! 
I have no wealth to share, no power to bless ; 
Take then,and keep a sad man’s faithfulness ! 





How poor it seems, amidst the costly gems 
Of birthdays gone, so prodigal in pain, 
‘To crown thee with love’s simplest diadems, 
Sweet unity, and peace that’ few attain ! 
We both have wandered, both'are sscking rest, 
Thou in my Faith, and I—upon thy breast ! 


If I could only, both by pray’r and praise, 
Heal up the wounds that seared so sweet a face! 
Life’s pain may stun, but Love is strong to raise 
The tortured soul from passions that debase ; 
Take then and treasure, ere this day departs, 
Thou Pearl of Constancy—my Heart of Hearts ! 


SF 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“LA TOSCA.” 


Drama in Five Acts, adapted from the French of Victorien Sardou by F. C. GRovE and HeNry 
HAMILTON. 





First produced at the Garrick Theatre, Thursday, Nov. 28th, 1889. 
MariaCirolina .. .. Miss Rosz LECLERCQ. Ascoletti «. o» «» Mr. R. HARDING. 
Floria Tisca.. .. «. -s ee Schiarrone .. .. .. Mr, CHAS. HUDSON. 
r. J. FORBES- Colonetti... .. .. .. Mr. METCALFE. 
Baron Scarpia . .. { ROBERTSON. Eusebius... .. .. .. Mr.C. DopsworTH 
Count Mario Cavaradossi Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Ceccho .. .. .. .. Mr. R. CATHCART. 
The Marchese Mr. GILBERT Gennarino .. .. .. Miss BEsstz HarTon. 
Attavanti .. FARQUHAR. Paisiello.. .. .. .. Mr. F. H. Knicur. 
Cesare Angelotti.. .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. Procurator Fiscal -- Mr. R. POWER. 
Trevillac.. .. .. .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. Speletta.. .. .. .. Mr. F. POWELL. 
Capreola Mr. LAWRANCE 
a D'OrsAY. 


The enthusiasm manifested on the fall of the curtain on the first 
night of “La Tosca” was sufficient evidence of the artistic success 
that Mr. Hare and his talented company had achieved. That the 
adapters have done their work well no one will gainsay ; in fact, save 
in one respect—in making Floria Tosca the wife of Cavaradossi, 
instead of his mistress, as in the original, which many, myself 
among the number, consider a mistake—they have even improved 
on the French version. Of the merits of Sardou’s play, as a play, 
there is no occasion for me to express an opinion, as I did so in the 
July number of THE THEATRE of last year, and it was gone into at 
length in the January number previously ; but terrible as is the story 
in its unmitigated cruelty, it holds an audience spell-bound and 
hushed, when represented as it is at the Garrick. Mr. Hare deals 
liberally with his public. We have Miss Rose Leclercq engaged to 
play Queen Maria Carolina, though she only appears for a few 
moments in one act, but then there is no other actress who would 
make the part stand out as a gem. Then we have Mr. Gilbert 
Farquhar, who can so well represent the courtly though fatuous 
old noble Attavanti, and Mr. Sydney Brough as the spiritwel witty 
Frenchman, Trevillac. Miss Bessie Hatton, again, is selected to play 
Gennarino, the boy’s part, with the result that, though we only see 
her in the first act, we remember her performance with pleasure, 
and Mr. Charles Hudson as Schiarrone, the blind executioner of a 
ruthless master’s will, shows himself the fit instrument for any fell 
purpose. Even of Paisiello, the maestro, Mr. Hamilton Knight makes 
a feature in his one scene by the excellence of his by-play. Of the 
perfection of the scenery and appointments it is impossible to speak HH 
too highly. Let us now turn to the principals. Mrs. Bernard Beere ne 
in the first two acts appears to less advantage than later ; her love is 
rather that of a petulant and exacting mistress, who knows by what 
frail tenure she holds her lover, than the abiding affection _of a wife 
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who may be jealous, but is so from temperament rather than from 
doubt in her husband. But when the time of trial comes, and the 
unhappy woman discovers that she has been made a tool of Scarpia’s, 
and that her insane suspicions may probably cost Cavarodossi his 
life, her passion was supreme, and her agony when the man she 
adores is suffering the torture was! heartrending. And when 
Scarpia in the next act makes his infamous proposal, her indignation, 
the struggle that racks her very soul, were powerfully sustained. 
The actress rose to all the demands ‘made upon her, and proved 
herself a tragedian of the highest order. Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
reads Scarpia as a man who allows no obstacle to stand in his path. 
Outwardly calm, unimpassioned and without feeling, he is at heart a 
sensualist, gloating over the sufferings of his victim; like a snow- 
covered volcano, when the lava of his lustful passion bursts forth, 
it carries him away and brings destruction on everything in its 
course. In his great scene with La Tosca these two sides of his 
character were exemplified with a force rising almost to perfection, 
and the applause with which the actor was greeted showed that his 
efforts had been appreciated. Mr. Lewis Waller, as Cavaradossi, 
was all that could be desired—happy and tender in his love-making, 
strong and manly in his sufferings and his torture. Mr. Herbert 
Waring gave a poetic reading of Angelotti, noble in the expression 
of his patriotism, and exhibiting a melancholy pathos when he too 
truly foretells the end of all his hopes and fears. 


“THE PINK DOMINOS.” 
Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from the French of Delacour and Hennequin by JAMES ALBERY. 
Revived at ths Comedy Theatre, Saturday, November 23rd, 1889. 





Charles Greythorne .. Mr. CHas.H.HAWTREY.| 2nd Waiter at Cremorne Mr. WILLIAMS. 
2 { Mr. HERBERT Lady Maggie Wagetaff Miss Rose SAKER. 
Sir Percy Wagstaff =} STANDING. Sophia { Miss GABRIELLE 
Joskin Tubbs .. .. Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. P oo ee eG GOLDNEY. 

s r. AUBREY Rebecca .. .. .. «. Miss ALMA STANLEY. 
Henry Greenlanes _ { Boucicavur. Mrs. Joskin Tubbs .. Miss FANNY ROBERTSON 
Brisket .. .. .. ~». Mr. E. DAGNALL. Miss Barron .. .. Miss LypIA COWELL, 

st Waiter at Cremorne Mr. A. BEARNE. 


Farcical comedy, which was for some time in such favour with 
London audiences, has not quite lost its hold on them, for Mr. 
Albery’s adaptation of a French piece, at the very name of which 
Mrs. Grundy years ago shook her head and turned away her face, is 
now accepted with complacence. Audiences, I think, for the most 
part go to be amused now-a-days, and do not trouble themselves 
with looking into motives and peering too closely into the morality 
of a play that makes them laugh. Dramatic enthusiasts may 
deplore this, but so long as the competition in the daily race of life 
is so keen by day, that men and women wish for something that 
will take them out of themselves, and make them forget the 
anxieties of their contest, I fear the well-wishers of the drama will 
find it difficult to altogether raise the tone of authorship or 
adaptation. And so “The Pink Dominos,” that was first played in 
London at the Criterion, March 31st, 18 7, now causes shrieks of 
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laughter at the Comedy, although Cremorne is but a memory to 
some, and altogether unknown to many; and although the most 
charitable would hardly set down as exemplary husbands men who, 
making excuses to their wives, leave them at home, and accept 
invitations from incognitas to meet them in gardens that were not 
too well noted for decorum. Nor is the picture of a young and 
trusting wife being compelled to admit the teaching of her worldly 
friend that all men have their weaknesses, and that none are pure, 
a very pleasing one ; nor is a doddering old gentleman leaning over 
an album, subsequently getting tipsy, and thinking he has 
fascinated an ingenue that sups with him, very edifying; or 4 
young lad who ought to be at school making love to a servant maid 
who poses as a model of propriety, but is in reality the wildest of 
the wild, very ennobling. But then the late Mr. Albery’s writing 
is so clever, the situations are so genuinely humourous, and fit in 
so well with each other, that in the Jaughter the unsavouriness is put 
on one side, if it cannot be completely lost sight of. Mr. Herbert 
Standing, the original Sir Percy Wagstaff, is a finished man of the 
world, and Mr. Charles H. Hawtrey, striking out a line of his own, 
is certainly very clever as Charles Greythorne, the business man 
who is looked upon by the innocent Sophia (remarkably well played 
by Miss Goldney) as the most estimable and devoted husband. Mr. 
Alfred Maltby is happy as Joskin Tubbs, an old gentleman whom 
he represents as being silly without being actually vicious. Miss 
Rose Saker plays the philosophic fashionable Lady Maggie Wagstaff 
in an easy natural manner. Miss Fanny Robertson showed real 
humour as the straight-laced but well-meaning Mrs. Tubbs. Miss 
Alma Stanley, though excellent, was perhaps almost too demure as 
Rebecca. A roguish twinkle of the eye should now and then have 
given one a little more insight into the real character of the young 
woman, whose favourite occupation appeared to be reading “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Aubrey Boucicault, as Henry Greenlanes, 
the original of which was Mr. Augustus Harris, was good; he has 
much improved his acting by toning down his superfluous energy. 
Mr. E. Dagnall ought to have made more of Brisket, one of the 
most amusing characters in the play. Miss Lydia Cowell, a clever 
actress that should never be out of an engagement, was inimitable 
as the “downright ingenue,” Miss Barron. 


“THE JACKAL.” 
New and original Comedy in Three Acts, by ALuc NELSON, 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Thursday Afternoon, Noy. 28, 1889. 


Reginald pos .. Mr. Royce CARLETON. Cyril Pipette.. .. .. Mr. ERNEST STEVENS. 
Jack Hall .. .. Mr. FRED TERRY, Fricker .. +» «+ Mr, CHARLES MILTON. 
Mike Fuller... .. .. Mr. HARRY EVERSFIELD. Octavius Dell <. <. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 
Lewis Myers. +. «» Mr, JULIAN Cross, Sophie suerte .. Miss MAUD MILTON, 
Leo Pick +s «+ «» Mr. HAMILTON KNIGHT. Ruth. .. Miss KaTE BEALBY. 
John Dore .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR FENWICK. 


In its present form “The Jackal” will not be seen again, but there 
are possibilities of its being strengthened and re-written, and the 
original cast is therefore given. Alec Nelson (Dr. Aveling) has written 
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some rather poetic little pieces, but there is a bitterness and an Ibsenite 
exposure of the shadier specimens of humanity in his work that 
would give one a contempt for mankind, were we all such mean or 
weak creatures as he sets before us. Reginald Smith is a hard- 
drinking, dissolute fellow who is generally supposed to be a talented 
dramatist and writer, the work for which he gets credit being really 
done by Jack Hall (nicknamed the Jackal). Why Hall does this, no 
one can understand, for he gets nothing but abuse from the man for 
whom he does so much. His eyes are opened at last, however, for 
Reginald Smith, in order to compromise Sophie Burroughes, a rising 
actress, gets her to his rooms, but her reputation is saved by Hall, 
who, thinking her all that is pure and good, is madly in love with 
her. She is anything but an estimable character ; she is a divorcée, 
encourages every man she comes ‘across, and only by the merest 
chance escapes from marriage with Reginald, which, had the author 
only allowed it, would have dealt but justly with the worthy pair. The 
character of Ruth, Reginald’s sister, is intended for a sympathetic 
one, but the young girl looks with too little horror on her brother’s 
misdeeds to make her quite loveable. Miss Bealby, who gave the 
matinée, played Ruth. She was agreeable and bright, but must gain 
experience. Miss Maud Milton showed considerable resource as the 
worthless actress, but it was impossible to make the part a good one. 
Mr. Royce Carleton was an arch villain, and Mr. Fred Terry excellent 
as the good-natured, trusting Jack Hall. Mr. Arthur Williams made 
a hit as the kind-hearted, battered old broker’s man, Octavius Dell, 
and the other characters were done the most with by their respec- 
tive exponents. 








“THE GOLD CRAZE.” 


New Play in Four Acts, written by BRANDON THOMAS. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Saturday, Nov. 30, 1889. 


Jonas Merton .. .. Mr.J. BEAUCHAMP. , Rogers .- .«- «. « Mr.I.C. BEVERLEY. 
Colonel Verity, Vic. Mr. BRANDON ELLIs. Sergeant +s «+ «- Mr. W. EDWARDS. 
Philip Verity .. .. Mr. W. HERBERT. } Footman .. .. .. Mr. L. MACKINTOSH. 
Baron de Fleurville . . Mr. J. H. BARNES. Barton .. .. ..- .. Mr. W. LAWSON. 
Smith .. .. .. .. Mr. ROBERT PATEMAN, ; Largny .. .. .. .. Mr. E. GIRARDOT. 
Poppleton .. .. .. Mr. Sant MATTHEWS. | Mons. Berton .. .. Mr. E. MAYEUR. 
Smale «. « Mr. A. EDGEMORE. | Dutch Billy.. .. .. Mr. W.S. PARKEs, 
Captain Croft -. «» Mr. STEPHEN CAFFRKEY. Welsh Morgan .. .. Mr.G. DALZIEL. 
Jones and Robinson .. Messrs. J. WILLIAMS and | Cornish Jack .. .. Mr. MORETON BAKER. 

W. HopDGEs. Brown .. -. « Mr. W. J. AUBREY. 
Mr. Littlefold .. .. Mr. F.M Pacer. Lucy Merton .. .. Miss AMY ROSELLE. 
The Revd. Mr. Jorgina Mr. EARLY DOUGLAS. Miss Primley . Miss FANNY BrRouGH, 
Alderman Boardor .. Mr. G. B. PUILLIPs. Marie a‘ias Mathilde... Miss A. DAIROLLES. 
Major-General Terrier Mr. T. WARLOW. Mrs. Elwards .. .. Mrs. DURANT. 
Doctor Arlington .. Mr. A. WHITEHEAD. 


When an author has turned out such good work as Mr. Brandon 
Thomas has in “ Comrades,” “The Colour Sergeant,” and “ A High- 
land Legacy,” it might naturally have been expected that when he 
ventured on melodrama we should get something of at least average 
merit, more particularly if we bear in mind that he is an actor of 
standing, and shouid have considerable knowledge of stage effect. 
“The Gold Craze” was a woeful disappointment, and no amount of 
alteration by the author can make it a success. His dialogue, gener- 
ally so good, was mostly commonplace, some prettily worded and 
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pathetic speeches were spoilt by being inordinately long, and by 
being delivered at inopportune moments, and his characters were 
robbed of their interest by their inconsistent actions. The story runs 
on almost the conventional lines—a villain betrayed by an accomplice 
whom he deceives, a heroine that the villain wishes to make his own, 
and a hero, who in order that his ruin or death may be accomplished, 
is made to appear the committer of a forgery, is sent out to the Africa 
gold fields to be attacked by infuriated miners, and is induced to 
attempt an escape from a French prison that he may be shot down by 
the sentries. Sundry tirades on cheap German labour and grinding 
down the Englishman, a little love-making between an imbecile old 
cashier and a sharp-spoken but good-hearted old maid, make up the 
sum and substance of the whole. Only those who saw the piece on 
the first night are aware of how much credit is due to all those who 
appeared for so bravely fighting against adverse odds. Before the 
first act was half over, that titter that the actor so well knows and 
dreads had begun, and once that is set up, good-bye to all hope for the 
rest of the play. All I can say is that it was no fault of anyone in 
the cast that “ The Gold Craze” was a failure. They all did their best, 
and therefore no one individually should be singled out for praise or 
censure. If one or two did not do all that might have been expected 
of them under happier circumstances, the blame must be laid upon 
the author. 


“THE GONDOLIERS, OR THE KING OF BARATARIA.” 


Original Comic Opera, in two Acts, by W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
First produced at the Savoy Theatre, Saturday December 7th, 1889. 





The Duke of Plaza-Toro Mr. FRANK WYaTT. Ottavi . Mr. C. GILBERT. 
Lu .. Mr. BROWNLOW. The eatin of Plaza- 7 Miss ROSINA 
Don Athambra del! Mr. DEXNY. To a tos BRANDRAM. 

Bole ° Casilda .. .. .. «.. Miss DeciMA MooRE. 
Marco Paimieri as a ae PoUNDs. Gianetta.. .. .. .. Miss a LMAR 

: 7 r. RutT Tessa .. .. .. «. Miss JESSIE BonD. 

Gluseppe Palmieri BARRINGTON. Fiametta.. ©. .. .. Miss LAWRENCE. 
Antonio .. .. .. .. Mr. MEDCALF, Vittoria .. .. .. .. Miss COLE. 
Francesco .. .. .. Mr. ROSE. Giulia... .. .. «. Miss PHYLLIS. 
Giorgio .. .. .. .. Mr. DE PLEDGE. Imez.. .. .. «e o- Miss BERNARD. 
Annibale.. .. .. .. Mr. WILBRAHAM, 


From the unanimous approval bestowed on “ The Gondoliers” on 
the opening night, this, the latest production of the celebrated col- 
laborators, is likely to prove one of their most enduring successes. 
Both the author and the musician have returned to their earlier and 
lighter vein of composition, and have never given usa happier result. 
The story as treated by Mr. Gilbert is a most amusingone. The two. 
handsome gondoliers, Marco and Guiseppe, take to themselves as 
wives Gianetta and Tessa. Their felicity is disturbed by its being 
discovered that one of them, but which no one at present can tell, is 
the King of Barataria. The Grand Inquisitor had, to save the life 
of the heir to the kingdom, brought him as a child to Venice, and en- 
trusted him to a worthy gondolier, who also possessed one child, and 
somehow the two children have got “mixed.” This is the more 
awkward as the Duke and Duchess of Plaza-Toro arrive, attended 
only by a drummer, in search of the heir to the throne, their 
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daughter Casilda having been 
wedded to him in her infancy. 
However, as the throne must 
be filled, the gondoliers, until 
it is known for certain which 
is the rightful sovereign, must 
reign in common, and in the 
second act we have them as 
\\ joint rulers, but as they rule 
AMY on strictly constitutional prin- 

\\ ciples they are on very short 
KX commons, as rations are only 
\ allowed for one. But presently 
the foster mother, wife of the 
gondolier to whom the infant 
prince had been entrusted, 





















arrives, and, after under- 
going a ludicrous exami- 
nation and (supposed) 
torture, declares that 
neither Marco or. Gui- 
seppe is the king, but 
Luiz, the private drum- 
mer of the Duke, a for- 
tunate dénouemeni that 
suits all parties, as 
Casilda is deeply in love 
with him. I much re- 
gret that want of space 
prevents my dilating on 
the “merry conceits” 
and ludicrously witty 
lines; but I shall hope 
to return to the subject 
next month, and give 
the individual actors and 
actresses their full meed 
of praise. All were so 
truly excellent that had 
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the opera been bad instead of so exceptionally clever, they woald 
have almost certainly made of it a success. The two scenes,a view 
of Venice and an interior in the Court of Barataria, are miracles of 
beauty and perfection in scene painting. CECIL HOWARD. 





ie, 
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Our Hinateurs’ Play=Bor. 


“MAKING-BE- 
LIEVE” is the one 
abiding joy of 
childhood, if we 
be nice, sensible 
interesting chil- 
dren, who prom- 
ise better things 
than to become 
Prince Prigios,for 
instance; and 
“making-believe” 
remains the joy 
of a maturer state, 
judging from the 
countless host of 
actors in esse and 
in posse whom 
even poor, old, 
shop-keeping 
England annually 
turns out, half- 
baked for the 
most part. Even 
Charity cannot 
extend her gra- 
cious hand, and 
administer her 
universal three. 
penny bit, with- 
out dressing up 
after somebody 

or other and indulging in some suitable mise-en-scéne. And if 

it cannot be with stage and powder and patches and limelight, then 
it shall still be make-believe in less dramatic shape, with the audi- 
ence on the platform as in the olden days, and spectators freely 
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mingling with the players. Which latter have been hardly put to it 
of late for some novel elements of interest, seeing that everything and 
everybody,from Shakespeare’s creations to Barnum’s clowns, have 
figured in social shows of this description; and the Duchess of 
Montrose and the Marchioness of Breadalbane opened up another 
track for fair adventurers in these fields when they flung wide the 
doors of their Café Chantant, in Glasgow, last month. What with 
the glories of Morocco and of Ind, a feast of colour; and the troops 
of baby-fairies in wings and gauzy clouds of gossamer, not a whit in 
awe of menacing Mrs. Fawcett and the mighty Commons; and the 
lack of that sovereign-for-a-buttonhole and shilling-for-a-cigarette de- 
mand which enjoys the unique distinction of being vastly in excess 
of its individual supply ; to look and look would have been, like 
Jaikes’ yearning gaze upon the cookshop dainties, as good as a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, had not the home for Glasgow Children cried for 
money, and the drama revealed its charms in the shape of Dr. 
Blatherwick’s pretty and quaint little comedy, “ The Admiral’s 
Ghost,” and the old, old “ Fair Encounter ” (so enlivened and renewed 
under the skilful touches of Miss Margot Tennant and Miss Menzies 
that Aladdin’s lamp could have worked no greater change), which 
together provided as pleasant an hour or two as any could have 
wished to pass, and materially contributed to that princely pile of 
thirteen hundred sovereigns which the noble mistresses of these 
kindly ceremonies have now to transform into food and clothing and 
rosy cheeks for the little ones. 


The true success is to labour. So we say at fifty, with the world 
behind us and most of our arrows sped. At five-and-twenty it is 
“True labour must mean success.” But in which of the two lies 
the truth matters little, at any rate for Mr. B. W. Findon, who iscon- 
tent with coming half-way between with his comedy, “ Stella,” pro- 
duced on November 21st at St. George’s Hall. He has laboured com- 
mendably and come nigh success, yet his success has lain in the 
conscientious quality of the labour, and he will be wise to redouble 
his toil and his care over play number two. Mr. Jones is his model, 
seemingly, and a better guide he could not find. The ponderous 
banker and his still more ponderous secret are nearly worn out, it is 
true,'and what we should have done without Mr. C. W. A. Trollope’s 
skilful handling of both it were rash to enquire ; but the main lines 
of the theme apart, the author shows a pretty ingenuity in twisting 
his threads, some appreciation of the value of pithy and pointed 
dialogue, and a distinct gift in the direction of character drawing. 
These qualities were displayed to the utmost advantage by reason of 
the admirable stage management, for which the experienced Mr. 
Trollope, the student’s manual and amateur’s !friend, was, of 
course, responsible, and the general smoothness and emphasis of the 
whole performance, special reference being made to the breadth and 
colour of Miss Lizzie Henderson’s acting, Mrs. Findon’s brightness 
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and. charm, Mr. Rogers’ discretion in a dangerous part, and the 
“ Saints and Sinners ” deacons, excellently written in, of Mr. Athill 
and Mr. Aslett. 


Melodrama should always be played with power; if not with that 
sort that comes of passion, intensity, and cyclonic disturbance of the 
nerve centres, then with the might that bursts forth in the guise of 
leather lungs, Sandow-ed shoulders, the gait of a giant, and the bear- 
ing of a bravo. And amateurs therefore come badly off in the world 
of dramatic bunkum, as a rule, for inspiration among them is rare, 
and the large-chested, cathedral-organed style is hard to acquire, 
because of their diffidence in the matter of false heels, padded frock 
coats, and the manners of a music-hallchairman. It is consequently 
somewhat surprising that the West London Dramatic Club tackled 
“The Golden Plough” in such a workman-like way on the 23rd 
November, and that the complications and mysteries and unrivalled 
stabbing-acts of Mr. Paul Meritt’s exciting play should have proved 
as exhilarating as they did, in spite of the cramped stage and none 
too realistic scenery. But the heart of every actor, or nearly every 
one, was in his work, and this, coupled with the exceptional strength 
of this story of situations, accounted for the fact that everyone before 
the footlights had his heart in his mouth while the murder was 
being committed and the murderer trapped. But for this Mr. Blair 
Hickman must have had that harsh laugh of his voted a bore, and 
then what would have become of the twenty good points in his 
vigorous Jerry Blake, and Mr. Martin Cahill would have been re- 
minded that anxiety is not the same thing as agony, and in that mild 
word of censure the manliness and simplicity of his boyish school- 
master must have been forgotten; and in the noting of Mrs, 
Woollard Edgley’s occasional strained emphasis, the marked intelli- 
gence and power of her Grace Royal might have been overlooked. 
But earnestness saved the day, and the West London, having put 
their hands to the plough and never looked behind, can try another 
furrow without fear of failure. 


When one is “ more than seven,” it becomes a puzzle to understand 
the enjoyment of making mud pies. And when such actors as 
the Windsor Strollers deliberately sit down by the roadside and play 
“ Betsy,” the same kind of problem is presented. Not that “ Betsy ” 
is a dramatic mud-pie. Quite thecontrary. 1t is puff-pastry, light 
as air, cooked toa turn by the nattiest of cooks, digestible as Bovril, 
and with more than the usual allowance of “jam,” made only of 
the most carefully selected English fruit. But there has been 
such a large business done in French pastry that the Windsor 
Players might well have prepared a novelty to open their season 
with. The audience thought otherwise without question, though, 
for they laughed over the drolleries of Captain Gooch and Mr. 
Quintin Twiss as heartily as if they never had heard of 
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the Criterion and poor old Hill and Alfred Maltby, which 
indeed to all intents they never had as long as these twin 
stars in the amateur firmament twinkled as_ Birkett and 
Dawson, so that not a dry eye in the house, even among the band, 
was found to be witness to the presence of sobering memory. Still 
it was 4 pleasure to come to the second night, the 28th November, 
and watch them in the web of Zhe Money Spinner. Mr. Pinero is 
so virile a writer that he demands unusual force and intensity of 
everyone who tries to realise his characters, and none but the pick 
of the amateurs could afford to play his serious work. The Windsor 
company including these, the trial became most interesting. It 
was in the humour of the piece the actors shone brightest, of course ; 
the finish and unctuousness of Captain Govch as Baron Croodle 
having Mr. Alan Mackinron’s ease and polish as Lord Kengussie to 
match them, and both actors doing quite notable work. Captain 
Liddell’s study of Faubert was surprisingly complete and remark- 
ably French. What it lacked in suggestion and incisiveness it 
almost made up in force and ability; and another and greater 
success has now to be recorded in this part this season. Mr. 
Charles Lamb has very few rivals among amateur “ juveniles,” and 
his Harold Boycott, a difficult and thankless part, showed him at 
his best, alert and expressive, earnest and forcible. Miss Marie 
Linden’s Millicent was better for its promise than its performance ; 
it raised hopes that she may soon have a chance of attacking pathos 
when such heavy demands on her strength are not requisite ; and, 
apart from the actors’ triumphs, that result alone would be 2 good 
return for the Strollers’ happy innovation this year. 

The Momus A. D. C. are fairly at home in.comedy, as they should 
be, and have the good taste and enterprise to keep as much abreast 
of the times as Mr. French and the Dramatic Authors’ Society 
will allow them, by playing the most recent works they can lay 
hands on; Mr. H. A. Jones’s idyllic “ Harmony ” and the pungent 
Mr. Grundy’s polished “Silver Shield” supplying them with a 
programme on the 26th November more interesting by far than 
the usual mixture of Byron ‘and Brough. Mr. Gordon Taylor has 
ability of no common! order, and the versatility disclosed in the 
course of his blind organist in the first piece, and square-shouldered 
bluff Bohemian hero in the second, did great credit to his 
imaginative no less than his executive powers. Mr. Grundy’s 
play wanted pulling together and working up. It was too much 
outline and too little detail. The stage management was crude 
and conventional; and the gentleman responsible for it should 
take a seat for the season at the Lyceum or the Garrick and learn 
how delicate business is arranged and difficult positions worked. 
This done and profited by, and body and spirit! thrown into the 
play as a whole, the Momus would handle the Shield without 
blurring its wonderful brightness, for the actors taken singly did 
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well enough and made good capital frequently out of the 

opportunities with which the play is literally crammed. Mr. Rowney 

should have “damned good-natured friends” in front at every 

rehearsal to pull him up for every feeble gesture ; then his Ned would 

be natural as well as young and pleasant and impulsive. Mr. 

Teversham’s Dozey was rather too slow, but it had plenty of humour 
to commend it; and Mr. Dawson treated Dodson Dick as the. 
essence of eccentricity, which shrewd managers certainly are not., 
The sentiment and humour among the actresses were supplied by 

Miss Hoskins and Miss Scanlan, the latter being very “professional” 

in the heroine's stagey scenes of temper and defiance. 

There were just four reasons why the Hampstead Club should 
have tried their hands at Mr. Buchanan’s “ Sophia,” and those 
four just outweighed the eight or ten others there were for 
leaving it alone. These latter lay in the peculiar unfitness of the 
club’s utility men to do anything 'beyond getting into the clothes 
of the characters of Fielding’s “Tom Jones;” getting into not 
wearing, be it observed; and in the case of an English classic 
this becomes a very important point, ‘for it is nothing short of an 
artistic crime to despoil us of our fancies of Allworthy and Square 
and Seagrim, Supple and Corpse and Partridge, and try. to have 
us believe they were mild-mannered gentlemen all! of a pattern, 
all a wee bit frightened of lace ruffles, knee-breeches, and frilled 
shirts, and all with a spirit about equal to that of the clerical heroes 
of the much esteemed Miss Emma Jane Worboise. The Blifil too 
could never have taken in even the Hampstead version of his 
benefactor ; and as Fielding insists so very strongly on the 
insinuating qualities of his double-distilled Joseph Surface, in 
addition to the others’ clearly defined qualities, one had to drop 
four-fifths of the players and concentrate one’s attention on the 
minority who composed the four reasons pro the play. Mr. H. 
W. Preston is a talented actor, ingenious and finished in character 
parts, but a little out of his element as a hero; his Tom, however, 
was frank and ‘honest, picturesque and interesting, and where 
he failed to move his audience it was as much their fault as his. 
Mr. Morton Henry was quite as highly coloured as Squire Western 
as was Mr. Fred Thorne, and the amateur had the advantage 
of knowing how to tone down some of the coarseness. Miss K. 
Sinclair gave us a portrait of Molly in all her simplicity and way- 
wardness we wish never to see fade, and Mrs. Thompson in 
the gentler scenes of Sophia could scarcely have been excelled 
for charm and naturalness. These were the four by whose means 
the whole edifice was saved, and who won for the play a reception 
that would have delighted even Mr. Buchanan ; but when next 
the Hampstead actors choose old comedy, let them keep a warier 


eye on the utility, or else engage Mr. Charles Harris to stage 
manage. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XV. E 
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The members of the Brunswick House Dramatic Club gave the 
third performance of their present season on Monday evening, 
December 9th. The pieces chosen were, “A Rough Diamond,” . 
Sydney Grundy’s “In Honour Bound,” and a revised version, by 
Measrs. Edgeworth and Lunnon, of Byron’s burlesque drama, “ The 
Resebud of Stinging-Nettle Farm.” The first-named piece was acted 
with spirit. “In Honour Bound” was not well played. The stage 
was far too dark, a little more care might have been given to the 
appointments, and the play itself was taken in too slowatime. Mr, 
Frank Graham played the character of Sir George Carlyon with 
earnestness. Mr. T. Sadler, as Philip Graham, was not quite at his 
ease, but was withal fairly good. The Lady Carlyon of Miss St 
George was very tame. This lady will, however, do much better 
when she has gained more experience. Miss Lily Philips, as Rose 
Dalrymple, was successful. In the burlesque, which was very well 
mounted, Mr. W. H. Edgeworth as Sir Narcissus Slapdash proved 
that he is no novice at stagework. This gentleman will do good 
things yet, and we shall watch his career with interest. Messrs. E. 
Lunnon, 8. Marsland, P. Leslie, and H. C. Knight, were good in 
their respective parts; and Mr. H. J. Husbands, as the landlord 
‘was very funny. Both Miss Kate Vernon and Miss Evelyn Wells 
were excellent, and by their vivacity did a lot towards making the 
burlesque a success. The music throughout the evening was exe- 
crable. The next performance of the club will take place on Jan. 13th 


Our Musical=Bor. 


The London Ballad Concerts commenced on Nov. 20th., and the 
first of the series as usual attracted a large audience. None of the 
novelties proved very wonderful : Molloy’s “ Bantry Bay ” is dismal; 
Hope Temple's “Love and Friendship” mediocre; Stephen Adams’ 
“This Workaday World” nothing very special ; and Marzial’s “ Stay, 
Darling, Stay" lamentably poor stuff. These were rendered by 
Mme, Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mme. Belle Cole, and Mr. Henry 
Piercy respectively. “Off to Philadelphia” is a capital Irish song, 
and was capitally sung by Mr. Plunket Greene, The other artists 
were Miss Alice Gomez, who sang Henschel’s “Spinning Wheel 
Song” delightfully; Mr. Arthur Oswald, Mrs. Mary Davies, and Miss 
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Lehmann ; Madame Neruda and Mr. Eaton Faning’s select choir. At 
the second evening concert, on the 4th, mirabile dictu, the hall was 
scarcely half full. More novelties, none very striking, were intro- 
dluced, and a certain semi-classical element prevailed, as at the first 
concert, 


Poor Fred Clay! Struck down by paralysis on the 4th of 
December, 1883, his last six years have been clonded indeed. His 
was 8 prolific and melodious pen, but it is by his songs he will be 
best remembered—by “The Sands of Dee,” “I'll Sing the Songs of 
Araby” (from the cantata, “Lalla Rookh”), and “She Wandered 
Down the Mountain Side.” “The Merry Duchess,” at the Royalty ; 
** Princess Toto,” at the Strand and afterwards the Comique, did not 
meet with the success they merited. “The Golden Ring,” produced 
at the Alhambra the night before he was stricken, was more am- 
bitious, and gave promise of higher work than any that had flowed 
from his pen. Scarcely a notice of his death—he was buried at 
Brompton on November 29th—but commenced “ Poor Fred Clay.” 
He had many friends ; and Death’s hand has been near to him for 
so long that it will surely lie lightly on him now. 


Musical England, forsooth! When Sir Charles Halle brings his 
superb band from Manchester and plays to a half-empty hall | Twelve 
years ago he tried the same experiment, and failed ; and it looks as 
if failure again awaited him, judging from the vacant seats in St. 
James’s Hall on Nov 22nd, at the first of his four concerts, The 
“ Anacreon ” overture has rarely been so finely given. Lady Halle 
excelled herself in Beethoven’s D Concerto; and Berlioz’s “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” formed the piéce de resistance, magnificently 
interpreted. Not the most inveterate Philistine could call 
such a programme too classical. Yet a half-empty hall! At the 
second concert on the 6th, to musical London’s apparent credit, things 
wore a better aspect. The programme included two excerpts from 
Schubert’s “ Rosamunde,” Beethoven's No. 4 Concerto, played by Sir 


Charles with his customary finished execution, and Dvorak’s charac- 
teristic No, 3 Symphony. 


The Monday and Saturday “Pops” pursue the even tenor of 
their way; no great novelty has been brought forward. Dr. 
Villiers Stanford’s Sonata in D minor for piano and ‘cello was 
repeated on the 7th. 


Mr. Frederic Cowen's “Old English Idyll,” as it is called, “ St. 
John’s Eve,” was produced for the first time at the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concert on the 14th. It is a bright and melodious setting 
to Mr. Joseph Bennett's story, characteristic and pleasant to hear, 
without pretending to be a great work, The instrumentation is 
exceedingly dainty and delicate throughout, and two of the eleven 
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numbers are very happy, the chorus “ Ho, Good St John,” and the 
duet for soprano and tenor. The work is by no means beyond the 
powers of an average Choral Society, and wherever it is heard, its: 
simplicity of character will win it popularity and approval. The 
solo parts were taken by Miss Macintyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr.. Plunket Greene, who appeared to be 
suffering from a cold. The Crystal Palace choir and orchestra 
satisfactorily performed their share of the work ; and the composer 
himself conducted, receiving an enthusiastic call at its conclusion. 


Exit “La Prima Donna,” thel4th. Not even clever Chevalier could 
save her. Had it been as funny at first as this comedian made it at 
last, it would have had along run. Tapley, Marsh, Sinclair, Capel 
all worked hard; Sara Palma, Laura Clement, Amelia Gruhn, all 
sang well—to no avail. lle se finit. 


At the London Symphony ‘concert on the 12th a “Notturne” 
by Mozart, for four separate small orchestras, was given. It 
is acuriosity, the four orchestras taking up a phrase in turn, one 
after the other, but little musical interest can be attached to it. 


Concerts are too many to particularise. On the 4th. and 11th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s vocal recitals; on the 4th “Lucifer” at 
the Albert Hall; the Post Office concert on the 7th.; Trinity 
College orchestral, the 9th; Stock Exchange orchestral, the 10th; 


the R.A.M. Students, the llth, ; and the Strolling Players’ concert 
on the 14th. 





What atrocious orchestras are to be heard at some of the London 
music-halls! At the Oxford, for instance, where certainly but little 
has been spent on paint and gilding for some time past. The Royal 
is much better in both: respects, the band being small but well 
chosen. The Pavilion orchestra is better still. Surely those who go 
to such places—and they are a large class—do not want to be deafened 
with drum or brained with brass all the time. The Trocadero band 
wants some of the new manager’s smartness; it is too loud at times 
and not loud enough at others. Of that at the Empire it is needless 
to speak ; it is a treat to listen to it, whatever it plays. Mr. Leopold 
Wenzel “stands,” literally, in the place of M. Hervé, and also does 


so musically, with ability. But I donot like Hervé’s ballet music so 
well as that of Past Master Jacobi. 


I shall have a lengihy something to say about “The Gondoliers” 
at the Savoy next month. Not ata first night, or at a first hearing, 
can one properly appreciate the grace of Sir Arthur’s score. As to 
its success, to quote Mr. Gilbert’s own words, “never knew such 
unanimity . in my life!” 
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“Paul Jones” comes off at The Prince of Wales’ early in the year, to 
make way for Mr. Slaughter’s “ Marjorie.” C. H. R. Marriott, 
composer of “Thy Face” and many other songs, is dead. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 








~<> 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


The attention of readers of the THEATRE is called to the fact that 
the new volume for 1890 begins with this, the January, number. 
Intending subscribers are therefore asked to send in their names to 
the publishers at as early a date as possible. 


“Sweet Lavender” is, we understand, at length to pass into the 
pot pourri of pleasant memories, Mr Terry having decided to with- 
draw it early in the year that he may enjoy a few weeks well- 


earned rest. This play must take rank in the list of phenomenal 
successes, 


Miss Agnes Huntington, after finishing a four years’ course of study 
with the great Maestro Lamperti, of Dresden, joined the operatic 
stage some three years ago. She first sang in America with the 
“Boston Ideals,” remaining with them about a year, and then 
migrated for one season to the “ Bostonians,” a company recruited 
from the best talent of the “Ideals.” Miss Huntington then signed 
a contract with the late Carl Rosa for Grand Opera, Oratorio, and 
Light Opera,and Mr. Carl Rosa, thinking that the last named should be 
well represented, begged Miss Huntington to take the part of “ Paul 
Jones.” His sound judgment was verified in this really great singer's 
phenomenal success at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, where 
for the whole year Miss Huntington’s popularity has. been steadily 
increasing, not only with musicians and the fashionable world, but 
with the patrons of the pit and gallery. From all classes she has re- 
ceived letters, tributes of esteem and admiration, some of them costly 
gifts, in cases but a simple flower from some humble enthusiast, but 
none the less valued on that account. Miss Huntington’s next réle 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre will be of quite a different and more 
sympathetic character, and one which will afford her greater oppor- 
tunity for the display of her talents, both as a singer and an actress. 

Migs Viela Clemmons made her début at the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool, on Thursday, Dec. 12, 1889, as “Theodora,” in Robert 
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Buchanan’s version of Sardou’s play of that name. The young 
actress showed very great promise, indeed, and her success in such an 
arduous réle was surprising for one possessing no experience. Miss - 
Clemmons has good looks, a pleasing voice, expressive eyes, and 
great play of feature ; and as she will probably be seen in London 
ere long, it is well to record her first appearance in England. 


Mr. Fred Leslie made his first appearance in London as Colonel} 
Hardy in “ Paul Pry ” at the Royalty Theatre in 1878, followed by 
engagements at the Folly (now Toole’s Theatre) under Madame 
Dolaro’s management, and at the Alhambra, where he played in “ La 
Petite Mademoiselle,” “La Fille du Tambour Major” (Duc della 
Volta), “ Mephistopheles II,” (Faust), “The Bronze Horse,” (1881, 
Prince Yoko). A trip to America ensued, from whence Mr. Leslie 
returned to the Avenue to play the Marquis de Pontsable in “ Madame 
Favart.” (1882), and Don José de Manilla in “ Les Manteaux Noirs.” 
Mr. Leslie was next engaged to fill the title réle in “ Rip Van Winkle” 
(one of his most successful characters) at the Comedy (1882), and 
then paid another visit to the United States, appearing at the Casino, 
New York. On his return he filled his old part in the revival of “Rip 
Van Winkle” and played Ayala in “The Grand Mogul” at the 
Comedy (Nov., 1884). In Nov., 1885, he appeared in “The Fay 0’ 
Fire” at the Opera Comique. On December 26, 1885, commenced 
his long engagement at the Gaiety as Jonathan Wild in “ Little Jack 
Sheppard ;” in 1886 (Dec. 23) as Noirtier in “ Monte Christo, Jun.” ; 
in 1887 (Dec. 24), as the Monster in “Frankenstein.” The entire 
Gaiety Company then visited Australia and America, in which coun- 
try Mr. Leslie was offered a most splendid engagement, but 
returned with the Company to England to re-open at the Gaiety as 
Don Cesar de Bazan in “ Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué,” a clever bur- 
lesque of which he is the joint author under the nom de plume of A. 
C. Torr. Mr. Leslie’s career has been one continued triumph, and, 
as was said by his old friend Arthur Roberts, at a public dinner 
lately : “ Any actor who can play Rip Van Winkle and Jonathan 
Wild, and play them well, is an ornament to his profession.” 


When Mr. John Hollingshead lighted “the sacred lamp” at the 
Gaiety in 1868, Miss Nellie Farren as she was then affectionately 
called, was at once named by him the “ Queen of Burlesque” on her 
appearance in “ Robert the Devil.” Since that date this most talented 
actress has been not only associated with every success, but has 
secured it at this house. To enumerate the parts in which she has 
appeared at the Gaiety would be simply to give a history of the 
theatre. Her welcome home on Sept. 21, 1889, on her return from 
America, will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. Miss 
Farren has discovered the secret of perpetual youth, and every year 
as it glides by appears to leave her younger, a more accomplished 
actress, and a greater favourite with the public. 
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We have received a parcel of beautiful Christmas and New Year's 
booklets and cards from the publishing house of Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner. Judging from the specimens sent us, we should say the 
art of colour printing in Germany is decidedly progressing. Ger- 
many has done her work well. We notice, however, with some 


satisfaction, that all the best of the cards and booklets are designed 
in England. 


A selection of Christmas cards reaches us also from Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Co. Whereall are excellent it is unnecessary to particularise ; 
but the correspondence cards with designs of birds in rose-tinted gild- 
ing are, perhaps, amongst the most handy and gracefal. A comical 
design of children of different nationalities linked together like love- 
birds is quite capital. 


For the illustrations to “The Gondoliers” and to “ Amateurs’ 
Play-Box,” we are indebted to the courtesy of the proprietors of 
“The Lady’s Pictorial.” 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from Nov. 
20, 1889 to December 9, 1889. 
(Revivals are marked thus J 
Nov. 20 “Taken by Storm,” drama in three acts, by Hal Collier, (first time 
‘in London). Brittania. 
» 21 “Stella,” play in three acts, by B. W. Findon. St. George’s Hall. 
» 23 “The Red Hussar,” new comedy opera in three acts, written by H.. 
P. Stephens, music by Edward Solomon. Lyric. 
» 23° “The Pink Dominos,” comedy in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Delacour and Hennequin, by James Albery. Comedy. 
» 25 “Our Summer Holiday,” comedy in two acts, by Frank Norris. Lad- 
broke Hall. 
» 25 “ Master and Man,” drama in four acts, by Messrs. Henry Pettitt and 
G. R. Sims. Grand. 
» 27 “Run to Earth,” fouractdrams. Atheneum Hall, Tottenham Court 


Road. ? 
» yy ‘All Jackson's Fault,” farce by Alice O'Connell. Atheneum Hall, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


» 28 “The Jackal,” original comedy in three acts, by Alec Nelson. Strand. 

» 28 “La Tosca,” adaptation, in five acts, by F. C. Grove and Henry 
Hamilton of Victorien Sardou’s drama. Garrick. 

» 30 “The Gold Craza,” new play in four acts, written by Brandon 
Thomas. Princess's. 

» 30 “The Spy,” military drama in five acts. Novelty. 

Dec. 4 “Gretna Green,” English comedy opera in three acts, written by T. 

Murray Ford. Music by John Storer. Mus. Doc. 

» 5 “Madcap Midge,” new domestic comedy in three acts, by Charles 8. 
Fawcett. Opera Comique. 

» 7 “The Gondoliers, or the King of Barataria,” original comic opera in 
two acts, by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Savoy. 

» 9 “To the Rescag,” original comadietta, by Dora V. Greet, Court. 
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Dec. 9° “The Verger,” written by Walter Frith, music by King Hall. St” 
“i$ George’s Hall. 
Inthe Provinces, from Nov. 11, 1889, to Nov. 27, 1889. 
Nov. 15 “Woman's Vengeance,” dram: in a prologue and three acts, by H- 
Swinerd.’ T. Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 
;, 18 “Theodora,” adaptation in five acts by Robert Buchanan of Victorien 
Sardou’s play. T.R. Brighton. 
» 18 “A Lucky Girl,” musical melodrama in three acts, by S. J. Adair 
Fitzgerald. New Royal, Liverpool. 
» 9 “The Antiquarian,” farce by G. Stead. Royal Artillery Theatre, 
Woolwich. 
» 20 “The Orchard of the King,” on2 act romantic play, founded on the 
French of Theodore de Banville, by Ernest Day and Maurice H. 
Footman. “T. BR. Lincoln. 
» 20 “The Phonograph,” comedietta by A.C. Fraser Wood. St. George’s 
Hall, Walsall. 
» 27 “@rapeshot,” new “ whimsicality in one volley,” written by Wilford 
F. Field. Public Rooms, Southall. 
» 27 “Cupid’s Frolic,” one act comedietta, by Wilford F. Field. Public 
Rooms, Southall. 
In Paris, from Nov. 13, 1889, to Nov. 24, 1889. 
Nov. 18 “L'Embarras du Choix,” one act comedy, by Alfred Bonsergent. 
Odéon. 
» 2L “Lessa Respectables,” three act comedy, by Ambroise Janvier de la 
, : . Motte. Vaudeville. 
» 24 °*Le Train de Plaisir,” vaudeville in four acts, by M. M. Hennequin 
Mortier and St. Albin. Palais Royal. 
» - 24 ** Le Coucou,” five act drama by Leopold Stapleaux. Beaumarchais. 











TERENTIUS AFER PUBLIUS, ESQ. 


20th, Dee. 1889. 

My Dxsar TERENCE,— 

As in the starry Republic of which you are now a member (I trust 
not a warm member) all little social distinctions are waived, you will not 
probably esteem impertinence the fact of being addressed from this “mortal 
coil" by the kindred spirit in those lime-lit alleys of life which you affected in 
your own time and way, who signs himself your humble servant at the foot of 
this trifling epistle. For, if not of the:sock and buskin, he has at least lived in 
their neighbourhood the most of his brief days, and set as many legs a’scamper- 
ing with his shrill call as ever did the Piper of Hamelin ; and in this connection 
it has occurred to him that chance jottings noted down here and there for your 
peculiar delectation might serve, perhaps, to recall to you ancient interests, and 
somewhat vary the tedious monotony of that world of spirits, spoken of by 
many fathers of many churches, wherein all the harps seemed to be tuned to a 
perpetual concert of Toy Symphonies. So here's for a slap at the matter, my 
broth-of-a-boy (query, one who comes of a good stock?) as your namesake 
Terence O'Brien would have dubbed you, and if you find the thing not to 
your taste, you can:just put my notes into Mother Goose’s waste-paper basket in 
the clouds up there. 

It's the fashion to say there’s nothing new under the sun, Terence, my dear, 
and so we must all plagiarise or sit mum. You did a bit of that same yourself, 
if I remember rightly. Wasn't it one Julius Cesar, in whose mouth jests were 
less frequent than eye-teeth, who loved to call you the demi-Menander of 
Comedy? Never mind; but if it was difficult to originate in B.C. 168, what 
must it be two thousand years later ? 

Nowadays we don’t write for posterity—or, as our friend Mrs. Ramsbotham 
would say “a man’s posterior is no longer the end he has in view."’ And right 
for you, old lady, for we have discarded the ape in most things but the faculty 
of imitation. We can’t do it. You and others, Terence, have borrowed the 
best of our ideas. ‘You have taken the melonsand left us nothing but the stalks 
and the hot-bed. We must be content to catch the public ear momentarily by 
desperate ruses that lave an air of originality about them, but are hollow 
behind like the face of the Elf-maid, Tut! the world grows grey and the 
enthusiasms of youth vanish one by one. Singula de nobis anni predantur 
euntes. 

Do you get the latest intelligence up aloft ? Maybe you have not heard of 
the newest craze in what was in your own line once upon a day? It is yclept 
the “Ibsen. Cult,” and expresses the refinement of prolixity. Ask your knowing 
Uity man the shortest cut toa building you see a hundred yards in a straight 
line before you, and he will direct you thither by a maze of tortuous alleys and 
inter-office lanes that seem to your inexperienced eye positively misleading. 
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Ask Gammer Ibsen for a situation, and he will show you to it by way of tedious 
passages that are calculated to impress you with his thorough intimacy with 
all the ins and outs of the passions, but fail todo more than weary you con- 
sumedly on your march to the dénouczmeznt. Then, presto! he brings you up 
with a jerk on the steps of the fountain of knowledge, and you don’t expect it, 
and your hat falls over your eyes and blinds you to the beauty of the falling 
water.* It can scarcely be called art, that all too easy process of evading 
directness. Pocta nascetur, non fit, but Henrik in a case of poeta nascitur a 
misfit. Why does he want his characters to tread material boards? They are 
not to be rendered by that large world of studied traditions called the “ pro- 
fession.” I am not even sure they would be very interesting if personated by a 
cast of latter-day exponents bred to a wild freedom of interpretation. I have a 
sneaking fancy that they “go down,”so far as they may at present, in that 
they are wrapped. in a little cloak of mystery—and naughtiness. Ah, that 
broad-sounding noun, clipped so daintily by white teeth! It would 
draw Belgravia to Petticoat Lane while Shakespeare grew mouldy on 
the upper shelf. But Henrik is a poet like ‘“ Love-in-a-mist” (except 
in his portrait, as published at the beginning of a pretty little volume— 
a translation of his play, “‘ The Lady from the Sea"—where he is more like a 
poodle), and poets are not practical dramatists. It has been so often proved 
that it is idle to insist upon it. He must be read to be appreciated at his proper 
value, for with all his prolixity the fellow drops something the spirit of the 
sagas of old from his pen, and, off the stage, his dramas will wash down com- 
fortably with a bumper of pommard to lay the dust. Odin breathes through 
them, not with fire-pouring nostrils, but modernised toa capacity for hypnot- 
ism, and Thor wields the magnetic current in place of his, long-out-of-date 
hammer. 

Well, well, it isan age of doubt and restlessness, of test and experiment. 
The old art is being consigned piecemeal to the limbo of shadows, and there is 
none to replace it. Perhaps there will be some day. The Michael Angelo of 
the new era has yet to emerge from this blinding fog, and collect the fifty- 
thousand puppet-strings in the palm of his hand, and set the little fellows all 
a’dancing in time .We are only sorting the bricks for the building of the future 
temple. We are shuffling the cards that others must play. We see problems 
raised, not laid, and the air is full of ghosts.— 

Yours distantly, 
THE CALL-BOY. 


P.S.—We have heard a good deal about School Board examination errors lately, 
Terence, What do you think of this for a private sample, guaranteed :—~ 
“ Calegon d’eau.=Drawers of water.” 


* An experience, Mr. Editor, suggested by the ladies—bless their whimsicalities ! 
Did you ever follow on the dainty heels of such out of a shop, store, whatnot, where 
steps led into the street—of course you did, though, before the olive branches were 
in bud—and not know them heave-to, suddenly, on the top step to look about them 
generally before descending, with an air that said plainly, “Here I am safe and 
sound, Has anything happened in my absence?” so that you, hard in chase, were 
stopped in your career with an abruptness that jerked your neckcloth out of its 
socket and bonnetted your Grecian nose incontinently ? 














